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The Fortune of Secluded 
Swanage. 


T is too clear,—too clear 
for those who have long 
delighted in it,—that the 
seclusion of Swanage is 
at an end. It is too 
late for those who have 
accused themselves of 
putting it unnecessarily 
in peril by publishing 
their love of the place to 
hope to save the secret 
now by trying back upon 
reticence. The railway, 
which has hitherto neg- 
lected it,—giving it the 
go-by at Wareham at the 
protective distance of 
eleven miles, has for 
some time had its eye 
upon the place, and now 
is about to stretch out 
its iron hand to grasp it; 
Parliamentary conditions 
are fulfilled, capital and 
conditions of working 
arranged, and the gap in 

. the chalk downs at Corfe 
will soon be traversed by the lines that, giving 
ready access to an inflow of indiscriminate 

Civilisation, will deprive the Isle of Purbeck of 

the only conditions under which it has ever 
been, and some of us think so happily, an 
island indeed. 

As the end must come, let us hope that it may 
come favourably, and that the transition may 
be completed in a manner that will not give 
fresh edge to the poet’s bitter reflection, — 

“God made the country, but man made the town,” 
No serious and irreparable mischief has been 
done as yet to the beautiful locality; but it 
depends,—must we say on the chapter of 
accidents, when it ought to depend on well- 
considered general design ?—what may be the 
outcome for good or evil, for profanation or 
for worthy development of a great opportunity, 
of the certainly impending transformation. 
But dismissing hopes and fears that belong to 
the future,—or rather resigning ourselves to 
the future in as hopeful a spirit as we may,—let 
us indulge ourselves in a parting glance at 
Swanage as it is, 

The heart of many a visitor has sunk at the 
first sight of the place, and ungrateful thoughts, 
if not unbecoming words, have been directed 
upon enthusiasts who sent him thither. There 
us nothing exhilarating in being driven late in 
the evening down a narrow, winding road, 
flanked by low cottages, to be delivered at last 
Where the view of the sea is shut out by piles 
of Shaped stones, built up on the quays toa 
beight exceeding the houses, and covering such 


be » 


an area and with such an enormous accumula- 
tion as to exclude all thought of the encum- 
brance being temporary. But the morning 
brings consolation. The stony obstructions 
have fortunately a quarter to themselves, where 
they are all together, are escaped from in a few 
minutes, and leave the main sweep of the 
beautiful litttle bay, with its perfectly rural 
background, and all the beach that is really 
beach for fair and free enjoyment. The bay is 
recessed between two advancing headlands. 
The northern is the termination of the chalk 
downs, which are continuous, but for one 
transverse valley, all the way from Corfe; their 
easy curve is broken off precipitously, and, as 
usual on a precipitous coast, deep water debars 
from passage round them, and brings a walk of 
three quarters of an hour over sand and shingle 
toanend. An outlying upright oblong stack 
of chalk has the name of Old Harry, in com- 
pliment, no doubt, to the king’s highness whom 
Holbein painted so often with broad front, well- 
planted feet, and arms akimbo, for one or two 
more slender needles adjacent are called his 
wives. The other headland is Peveril Point, the 
termination of a ridge of lower elevation than 
the downs, which yielded Purbeck marble to our 
cathedral-building ancestors, and is quarried 
still for those beds of stone, the quality, pur- 
poses, and abundance of which may be appre- 
ciated on the quays. The bay has been formed 
and extended by the erosion of softer strata 
which lie between these two elevated ridges. 
These are, in fact, the familiar sands and 
clays of the Wealden which rise up from 
below the chalk in lines which seem making 
for the Purbeck ridge, which they may pro- 
bably enough have at at one time covered. 
Now the surfaces of their upturned, smoothed, 
and variously-abraded edges form a diversified 
rolling intermediate valley, which, green with 
meadows and copses, or waving with golden 
corn, is no less beautiful when, after the 
removal of the crops, the fresh - ploughed 
ground is glowing in the sunlight with tints 
that vary in every successive undulation. ‘‘ The 
time will come which nothing can avert,” when 
terrace, esplanade, and all their accompani- 
ments of suburbs,—and, absit omen,—slums 
will interpose themselves between the beach 
with its gradually - sloping sands, so dear 
to mothers and to mothers’ charges,—and 
the pleasant farms and scattered home- 
steads which are conspicuous as they nestle 
picturesquely, or come upon us from time to 
time by surprise among the slopes and depres- 
sions, among the woods and hedge-rows of this 
cheerful district. It isa district, however, of 
which the beauties are frequently left only half 
explored, even after many a summer and 
autumnal visit ; the higher gronnd, the sea, the 
sands, and even a wilder district close at hand, 
have attractions irresistible. From the summit 
of the chalk down, which is reached by a 





loitering walk of half an hour from Swanage, 


we look away and down upon the clusters of 
elms that conceal the interesting little Norman 
church, and sparse and primitive villageof Stud- 
land, and then over the larger and more liberal 
sweep of Studland Bay to Bournemouth and 
the tower of Christchurch beyond, to the waters 
of the lake-like Little Sea behind lines of sand- 
hills, to the entrance and expanding waters 
of Poole Harbour, and a far-stretching waste 
of heather and furze, diversfied by rare planta- 
tions or patches of pine woods, and here and there 
a cottage in a small garden with its orchard 
and beehives, and ferruginous pools with con- 
trasted vegetation among rough mounds and 
irregular depressions. 

The coast from Bollard Down round Swanage 
Bay, doubling Peveril Point, and thence to 
Durlstone Head, a limit in this direction to 
further advance of what is no more than a 
morning’s walk, has been compared to a treatise 
on geology with the leaves cut. It is difficult 
for even a devotee of art not to wish here for the 
companionship of a scientist to turn over some 
of the leaves for him and interpret a paragraph 
here and there, if not to read a chapter or two. 
The words involuntarily rise to the lips,— 
“before the foundations of the earth were laid,” 
—as even an eye untrained by science marks 
lines suggestive now of deliberately-built-up 
structure and now of structure failing or dis- 
turbed. But even a moderate tincture of 
popularised science gives some measure of 
intellectual interest to the scene for those who 
are not so utterly enslaved by their predilec- 
tions as to be unable, even by an effort, to 
detach their attention from its beauties. It is 
probable that an expositor familiar with the 
best conclusions which have been arrived at 
by study of the crust of the earth all over 
the globe, could take us along this mile 
or two of coast line and point out how it con- 
tains all the data from which an acute and un- 
prejudiced mind might have deduced half the 
most important of those conclusions with 
absolute certainty without going further afield. 
Indications of subsidence and elevation, their 
contingencies and consequences, are manifest 
at every step. Our walk is bounded by sections 
of two axes of elevation of compact or hard 
rocks at Bollard Point 4nd at Durlstone Head, 
and what happened to the soft strata or more 
fragile that were pushed up with them and 
between them is what might be expected; it 
is typical of the danger encountered,— 

‘* When petty natures come 
Between the dire and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites.”” 

The truncated lines of clays and sands in 
variegated layers are tilted along the bay at 
general inclinations corresponding tothat of the 
band of green sand below the downs, and as we 
go on past Peveril Point we have to step over @ 
series of parallel ridges and inclines like gabled 
roofs of houses of higher or lower pitch laid side 





by side, which stretch out to sea in reefs, across 
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which the sea breaks into foam at every change 
of tide. At an intermediate point, before 
reaching Durlstone, we see the same effect of 
lateral compression on the scarped cliff, where 
the pinched-up strata slope away at an acute 
angle, and the fracture seems as fresh, with all 
the splinters of the position as they fell into 
cracks and crevices, as though it had occurred 
within twenty-four hours. When we reach 
Durlstone and, brought to a check under a 
precipice, take our stand on the detached 
masses of rock to look at the cavernous base of 
the cliff, it is impossible not to be reminded of 
the appearances which we once noted merely 
for their picturesqueness, about the declivities 
of Mount Vesuvius... We seem here to be close 
upon the point of direct leverage in the upward 
thrust, and of a thrust to the energy of which 
intense heat was contributory. So we are 
carried back in thought to the time when the 
strata, which are now tilted, cracked, and 
crumpled between these obtrusive bullying 
elevations, were once in their original horizontal 
position, and whether in process of subsidence 
or elevation, continued without important 
deviation from horizontal level. The suggestion 
is inevitable that they must then have required 
a wider area, and the alternatives present them- 
selves that these disturbances must have been 
due, wholly or in part, to one or both of two 
grand transitions, to the shrinking of the mass 
of the earth so that its outer shell necessarily 
collapsed and was crushed together in the pro- 
cess, or that it swelled and bulged at certain 
points and along certain lines, and that thus the 
exaggeration of surface in some parts enforced 
the squeezing together of the intermediate. 
The result of the walk and its reflections is a 
mental memorandum to refer to the scientific 
books on return to London,—to London, where 
too certainly work is waiting which will leave 
no time for pursuing such a subject further. 
The figure of a vagrant native geologist was 
very familiar to visitors to Swanage some years 
since, but he and his well-worn satchel are row 
no longer seen. This was Mr. Brodie, whose 
interest in his subject had the valued reward of 
recognition by Professor Owen, and the record, 
more likely to be immortal than many another 
more pretentious, of the attachment of his name 


to an important fossil of his discovery, as 


“something Brodzi.’’ One reference to Lyell’s 
“‘Geology” furnishes particulars of a fruitful 
exploration of a cliff just below the refreshment 
pavilion by the zig-zag path. “From a thin 
layer of calcareous mud, of an average 
thickness of only 5 in., Mr. Beckles, in three 
weeks, discovered in the suburbs of Swanage 
{‘suburbs,’ indeed, is an inappropriate word at 
present, but only anticipates the change which is, 
alas! too surely coming on) portions of skeletons 
of six new species of mammalia, insectivorous 
or predacious, from the size of a mole to a 
common polecat, mostly insectivorous mar- 
supials, one allied to the kangaroo rat of 
Australia.” Others, it is added, were found by 
Mr. Brodie, but we believe that Mr. Brodie was 
the pioneer. 

It is not strange that ina district of such 
varied geological character, the Flora should 
be diversified, and the Fauna, of the season at 
least, not unusually includes some votaries of 
that inexplicaole enthusiasm for botanising which 
had possession of John Stuart Mill without 
any production, so far as appears or can be 
guessed at, of any justifying utility ; in his case, 
not even with that reasonable excuse for ill- 
bestowed time and energy,—the usefulness that 
begins and ends with passing a competitive 
examination. This, however, may be taken as 
the view of one who has lately been aghast at 
contemplating a double column of close print of 
the scientific names of varieties of orchids, and 
came to the conclusion that the subject is well 
left to the specialists endowed with very peculiar 
aptitudes, and henourably eager for such a 
service of martyrdom. 

When an ailing Londoner talks of resorting 
to Swanage, he is apt to find that medical 
science shakes its head, and he elicits the 
observation that convalescence will not be well 
advised to seek for bracing influence on the 
south coast of England; that Swanage is within 
sight of the temperate and over-temperate refuge 
of Bournemouth seems warning enough. But 
the difference is here, that Swanage Bay fronts 
not south, but eastward, and by the lay of the 
land behind it the present town is sheltered 
from the extremity of summer heat. If Vitruvius 
were called in to advise asto the laying out 
- of a more extensive town, he would no doubt 


refer us to his chapters on the regard which is 
due to prevalent winds and special aspects, and 
would find no difficulty in utilising the slopes of 
the downs, or even the reverse of the Purbeck 
ridge, for residences at any season. At present 
villas are few, and permanent occupants of villas 
rarer still. At the outbreak of summer holidays, 
or of autumnal, if summer is to be an obsolete 
term, a sudden inflow of families fills up all 
available accommodation, and as the schoo!-bell 
rings again, and it nowringsat the end of August, 
both for boy and girl all the English world 
over, the exodus is as sudden and complete. 
Can it be wondered at if the energies of the in- 
habitants should also subside, and a visitor should 
sometimes find that a vacation of ten months 
has not afforded an opportunity for clearing an 
offensive dustbin until he is already established 
in the house, and has to rouse a proprietor to 
activity in the matter? As little surprising is 
it that what activity there is available should 
take intermittent and irregular exercise both as 
to what it meddles with and what leaves alone, 
what it does, what it half does, and what it fails 
to do at all. This is apparently the case even 
in dealing with stone, the very staple commodity 
of the locality. So much seems tobe wanted in 
places where it would be gladly missed, that 
there is none to spare for a pressing urgency. 
If a rambler finds that a high stone wall passing 
up hill and down dale like the wall of China, 
and more insurmountable, obliges him to make 
an inordinate detour if he is to get out of open 
country to the cliff again, it was at his peril that 
he omitted to make observations at starting, and 
the wall and its ownerstand upon unimpeachable 
private rights. But it is within the discretion 
of a Local Board to block or not to block con- 
venient access to a quay by stone posts, which 
are not re-erected when found broken short off 
by the ground at the ensuing sunrise, or to 
debar entrance to a new road by a similar 
obstruction, which gives way almost as easily 
by the action of more regular law; while year 
after year the footway and the crossing, which 
are on the sole and narrow line of communica- 
tion between the visitors’ quarters and the 
beach, are left unpaved, and, thanks to a con- 
fluence from more than one slope, are ankle- 
deep in mud after every rainfall. It is by this 
road that the Mowlem Institute is reached, a 
reading-room, which is a most welcorne refuge 
for visitors during the mud-promoting rains 
that for some years have been but too abun- 
dant,—albeit, that many a rain-cloud is seen 
passing across Swanage harmlessly to drench 
more attractive Bournemouth. This establish- 
ment, of which the endowment has recently 
been increased by the successors of the founder 
in his well-known firm, has its site by the sea, 
but, strangely enough, so placed as not to com- 
mand any direct view of it. It seems also to 
have been a mistake,—though one which the 
holiday-makers do not quarrel with,—;to have 
planted an institution which was due to sym- 
pathy with the class of quarrymen, as far dis- 
tant as the whole length cf the long street 
which forms the town, from the district where 
the quarrymen and their families abide: 

A lighthouse has recently been erected on 
Anvil Point, beyond the picturesque quarries in 
the cliff of Tillywhim,—welcome guidance 
assuredly from this side for Channel navigators 
in combination with that which gleams steadily 
across from the Needles; and as remnants of 
wreckage evince, it was appealed for to the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House not a day 
too soon in the advancing age of the Brother- 
hood. Further help is provided for the mariner 
in his direst peril by rocket apparatus! at the 
coastguard station, and the gallant rivalry of 
a well-manned lifeboat. 

But much more remains to be done if 
Swanage is to have and to render the full 
advantage of its maritime position. Near as 
it is to Cowes, it can be but occasionally 
resorted to by the yachtsmen, to whom 
it would afford such a refreshing change. 
There is no presumptuous assertion either of 
prophecy or sagacity in foretelling that the 
stone of the district will at a future day be put 
to one of its proper uses in forming a, break- 
water upon a ready foundation which Nature 
herself has laid, so that not only yachts but 
larger craft may find safe mooring in water now 
so exposed to a south-easterly gale thet they 
ever stand in but mistrustfully, and scatter in 
retreat at the very slightest threat of the 
barometer. 

Visitors who havecome to Swanage asstrangers 





and left it as strangers year after year in suc- 





Se 
cession have themselves to blame if they haye not 
had sufficient intercourse with the most nume 
rous class of inhabitants,—the less BUMerons 
may be told off on one hand,—to have kindly 
regards towards the Dorsetshire type of English 
man and woman. May the change which ig jn. 
pending not seriously affect this type. Signs of 
the change, in other respects, are already too 
numerous and obtrusive to be pleasant to those 
who have rejoiced in Swanage for the sake of 
seclusion from an exterior world and unem- 
barrassed freedom within its precincts. Alread 
property is jealous, and stands on the defep. 
sive. Careful inscriptions meet us in all direc. 
tions of the bounds of private estates, prudent 
warnings it may be, but suggestive, if yp. 
reasonably still unpleasantly, of surliness; gates 
to convenient footpaths disappear, as if } 
transformation, into walls; walls are raised jy 
height; children are warned against loitering 
to play in cross-roads which they area cop. 
ditionally permitted to pass through ; the happy 
days when schoolboys at large had their game 
at rounders in a park-like meadow seem coming 
to an end; and young ladies perched ona sand. 
hill with their painting-rags and water-colours, 
and interfering with nothing nearer to them 
than the sunset, are startled by gentlemen with 
breechloaders, who solemnly warn them to 
interfere at their peril with the teal and wild 
duck on Little Sea in their middle distance. 

It was within this year or two that our lively 
and sympathetic novelist, James Payn, lifted 
his pen between chapters of some genial story, 
—without regard to leaving lovers in suspense, 
—to contribute a few descriptive notes on 
Swanage toa magazine; he did full justice to 
the pleasant place and to excursions ayvail- 
able from it,—to Corfe with its ruined castle, 
to the wave-washed ammonite-paved Dancing 
Ledge; to Lulworth; to Chapman’s Pool (in 
the ancient maps it stands as Shipmen’s Pool) ; 
to St. Aldhelm’s or St. Alban’s Head, which, as 
he intimated to his readers, is not a public- 
house, as might be supposed, but a promontory. 
It is no slight proof of what hold these locali- 
ties take of an imagination where imagination 
exists, that in more than one of the novels 
which the author has produced since, it is 
impossible not to recognise impressions, how- 
ever metamorphosed, from their circumstances 
and scenery. 

So we take leave of Swanage, not without 
a sigh, and abandon it to its chance of what 
it probably anticipates as an opening career 
of prosperity ; not without some apprehension 
lest as a usual consequence of an access of 
fortune it should cease to be quite so loveable, 
at least by earlier friends,—should get, as our 
grandfathers were used to state the case, out of 
God’s grace into the warm sun. It was 4 
tender saying of a philanthropic lady that she 
always had true pleasure when she found her 
young friends as they grew older dropped her, 
in the sure confidence that they were getting 
on in the world. The philanthropist was also 
a philosopher ; our own philosophy extends 80 
far that we shall feel no slight consolation for 
deprival of a secluded retreat, if there should 
really rise upon.the site a town, however 
extensive, which shall be bright and cheerful, 
well laid-out, of graceful and appropriate archi- 
tecture, blending harmoniously with the sur 
rounding scenery,—and unimpeachable in — 
sanitation and an organic system of thoroug 
drainage. 








HORACE’S VILLA. 


THE longest day is come and gone; the — 
with its promise of the annual outing 18 7 
approaching; the long column advertising MT. 
Murray’s familiar guide-books, has once — 
made its appearance to tempt the cone 
every corner of ourownstill too-little appreci@ : 
island, and the most distant portions of . : 
Continent. Many a be-labelled trunk will, “ a 
long, be dragged from the dusty oblivion OF © 
lumber-room, and once more enter mare ¢ 
normal duties of adding a further sbare — : 
worry to the journey which the luggagy . 
traveller, we have recently been told r 
facetious contemporary, has to bear i on 
panionship with hurry and Murray. Happy sas 
wanderer who, not alone freed from the incu 2 
of trunks with all their concomitant responsi 
bilities, is able to pass the pleasant hours wiv 
holiday uninfluenced by that restlessness ‘ o 
seems to be so marked a characteristic 0 fe 
time. He has, perhaps, visited more ae 
before the spot to which he returns, a0 
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affected by that vague nervousness from which 
all new-comers seem to suffer, he is able, 
having duly checked off his guide-book, to turn 
to some of the less tourist-frequented haunts of 
the locality he may have re-visited. Should he 
have crossed pe Alps “gt puto yor — 
“wonim’s dream of seeing St. Peter's, he has, 
nya be sure, drunk devoutly of the fountain 
of Trevi, and has vowed, as every visitor to 
Rome invariably does vow, that he will, before 
long, return to the city of the Seven Hills. 
But the Rome of United Italy is very different 
to the Rome of Be papal ar ~~ 
‘eal and many, have of late years been 
pore the cant iil of the new capital has 
been moved from its my Dacre mie — lofty 
‘ot of the Piazza di Spagna and the narrow 
for80 to the bustling, new Parisian quarter that 
has sprung up round the tramway-ridden Via 
Nazionale and the (once reported malaria- 
haunted) district which lies near the railway 
station, the Baths of Diocletian and Michel- 
angelo’s cypresses. But in the environs of 
Rome modern improvement has made little or 
no way; true, there is a local line of railway 
to pleasant Albano, and a tramway tinkles along 
the road to Tivoli, but so much still retains its 
old-world character, that it requires little 
exercise of the imaginative faculties to be soon 
overcome by the associations which crowd 
every nook and corner of the now so sadly- 
neglected district which stretches round Rome. 
Of all the hallowed shrines on this “classic 
ground” which Addison trod with such 
reverence, perhaps the much-disputed site of 
Horace’s villa may be said to have long been 
the most sincerely sacred. Since the days of 
the Renaissance and the revival of that interest 
in classic antiquity which, whatever may be 
said of the ignorance of the Dark Ages, had 
never entirely died out, the exact site of the 
country house of which Horace so constantly 
speaks, has been a moot point with lovers of 
letters. 
It was but a few weeks since that an eminent 
Irish judge, whose well-earned rest from his 
dangerous duties was passed in the calm of the 
sunny atmosphere of Rome, endeavoured to 
add his suggestion to the doubtful problem. 
Judge Lawson’s delightful letter to the Times 
was read, we may be certain, not alone by every 
classic student, but by all who have ever come 
under the charm of a poet whose works reveal 
fresh funds of pleasant reflections at each period 
of life in which they may be read. At almost 
the same moment as Judge Lawson was clamber- 
Pe ape e- Sabine hills on one of those April 
ays which seem alone to smile on Italy, a 
French archeologist, whose studies have db 
his opinion peculiar weight,—we refer to M. 
Gaston Boissier,—was, it would appear from a 
recent paper published in the pages of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, bent on a similar 
errand; and if we are to accept his long and 
careful examination of the question, the much- 
disputed point of the true site of Horace’s 
— pm may at length be said to have been 
aid at rest. During the coming autumn the 
fortunate toiler at the oar who ol find time to 
escape as far south as the banks of the tawny 
Tiber, may, with the support of accurate 
authority, expend all his enthusiasm on 
= scene where the poet passed his happiest 
ours, without the fear of being, at some remote 
period, cruelly undeceived. 
Pade who has ever read Horace can fail to 
elt some curiosi i 
Villa of his, to the life tc whieh be ri eo 
many @ philosophic reference, but conjecture is 
Ricceinna das tahe: Stee 
e poet’s. Tradition an 
Seal pride have, of course, offered no end of 
Solutions to a question which, as we have already 
iy has exercised the learned for more than 
: © centuries. Of all those, however, who 
aye devoted any attention to the matter, none 
can be said to have more closely examined every 
ea clue than the worthy Abbé C apmartin 
el “aupy who, fascinated as so many visitors 
ro © been by a few months’ stay in the Eternal 
ity, fixed there his home for the rest of his 
a sot special devotion of his existence being 
his “Wap “ye of the site of Horace’s villa. 
single a t far and wide, leaving not a 
jae pot unvisited that might by a possibility 
aL ech the somewhat vague description left 
Abbe ral ser Bag vey — Py A ger heen 
; ven 8 y certain 
ita master, tere GOs 2 archeologist as 
Was said. to 7 ing aside of its own accord, so it 
» wany ruins with which it might meet 





on the road. The result of the Abbé’s journey- 
ings was published in three stout volumes, as 
was the custom of his time, when short magazine 
articles containing the condensed information 
and salient points of a whole library of books of 
reference, were unknown. An attempt on the 
part of the Roman antiquary De Sanctis, to 
forestall the French abbé in some of his dis- 
coveries was immediately seen through on the 
appearance of De Chaupy’s work in 1767, and to 
him may be said to belong the honour of first 
definitely fixing, if not the exact site, at least 
the locality of Horace’s villa. 

As achief point he determined that the poet 
can alone have possessed one farm, and with 
this, as he himself informs us, he was amply 
content, satis beatus unicis Sabinis. Each tra- 
ditional site was visited with the minutest care, 
all, however, failing to answer to the poet’s 
description but one, and this situated to the 
east of Tivoli, not far from the town of 
Vicovaro. Here, certainly, the great similarity 
of the modern names of many of the localities, 
to places mentioned by Horace, gave colour to 
the belief that this was the spot. Horace 
distinctly tells us that the nearest town to his 
farm was Varia, about eight miles from Tibur. 
Now it so happens that the modern town of 
Vicovaro stands at about this distance from 
Tivoli; below Vicovaro runs a stream which at 
present bears the name of the Licenza, a very 
slight variation from the Digentia of Horace, 
which, in his time, bathed the little hamlet of 
Mandela, which we may not unreasonably 
believe to be the Bardela of to-day. May we 
not also regard the modern Monte Corgnaleto, 
referred to in the medizval charters as Mons 
Lucretii, as the Lucretilis which the poet 
describes as overshadowing his pleasant home 
in the country of the Sabines ? 

This home had been presented to him by his 
generous friend Mzcenas. Horace, it will be 
remembered, after the unfortunate battle of 
Philippi, retired to Rome, and, during several 
years, supported himself as a satirical writer. 
His fame led him to an introduction, through 
Virgil, to the great patron of men of letters, 
Meecenas. The superb home which the 
Emperor’s favourite, in defiance of public 
opinion, built upon the then ill- famed and 
deserted Esquiline, was crowded with a 
society in which Horace soon found himself 
the most favoured member, for his friend 
Virgil, the simple peasant of Mantua, was no 
lover of the social gatherings which made the 
entry to the house of Mezcenas an envied 
privilege. Horace’s intimacy with the imperial 
favourite soon, however, led him, careful 
though he was to entirely preserve his inde- 
pendence, to be regarded by the Romans as one 
whose influence was worth obtaining ; the poet 
found himself pestered by place-mongers, much 
to the disturbance of his simple nature ; worried 
and distracted from his thoughts. It was one 
of those delicate attentions which alone men of 
refinement know how to pay, this gift of 
Meecenas of his Sabine farm to the friend 
whose society he valued so highly, but whose 
desire for rest from the bustle of town exist- 
ence he was also fully able to appreciate. 
Horace’s love of the country is evident; not, 
it is true, that innate love shown so clearly by 
his friend Virgil ; it is the love of the townsman 
for the calm, the simplicity of rural life. On 
his dock-tailed mule the poet had visited most 
of the pleasant spots of the peninsula during 
those months in which then, as now, it was con- 
sidered unsafe to remain in Rome. He has 
sung all these his excursions, but none did he 
prefer to Tibur except, perhaps, Tarento; and, 
doubtless, this marked preference for the 
Sabine country led to the choice of Mzcenas 
in his gift. 

Near Tivoli we know the farm to have been 
situated ; a few hours’ journey brings one to 
Vicovaro,—which, we may accept as the Varia 
of the poet; then the road is taken which 
follows the banks of the Licenza; on the 
further side of which lies Bardela, with its 
quaint castle, and, at no great distance, the 
picturesque town of Roccagiovine; the road is 
no easy one, and insensibly the visitor familar 
with his Horace is reminded of the poet’s 
reference to the ascent of his “ citadel’’ on his 
return home. It may be mentioned that Horace 
in one of his epistles (Bk. i. 10) states that it was 
written ‘‘ behind the temple of Vacuna.” Now, 
Vacuna was a Sabine goddess, the Victory of the 
Romans. An inscription found in the valley 
states that Vespasian restored a temple of 
Victory in the immediate neighbourhood, while 


a further tradition remains in the name borne 
by the “ Piazza Vacuna”’ in the little character- 
istic Sabine village of Roccagiovine. Should 
this be the site of the temple referred to by the 
poet, we have reached the entrance to his 
property, but still there is no ruin or other 
indication to point to the actual site of the 
villa. Every reader of Horace will remem ber 
the poet’s praise of the mountain spring, the 
fons Bandusiew, near his home. It is a fact 
worthy of notice that a little beyond the ruined 
chapel of the Madonna delle Case there exists a 
fountain which, gushing from the rock, and over- 
shadowed by a picturesque old fig-tree, answers 
singularly to the description of the poet’s fons 
Bandusie. It is further worthy of note that, 
locally, this natural spring is known as the 
Fonte dell’ Oratini. May we not regard this 
name, with its slight resemblance to that of the 
poet, as a reminiscence of the days when his 
familiar figure might be seen musing over the 
gurgling waters which suggested to him his own 
sweetly-flowing verse? Should this spring be 
the fons Bandusie of Horace, his house must 
have been in the immediate neighbourhood. 
De Chaupy has ventured to place it below the 
fountain, that is, further down the slope of the 
valley, where there exist, in fact, some ruins; 
these, however, it is the opinion of M. Gaston 
Boissier, are of a date posterior to the age of 
Augustus. The authority of so able an archzo- 
logist as M. Boissier must be accepted. Horace 
distinctly tells us he lived on what may be 
described as a species of plateau, and it is on 
this score that Sig. Pietro Rosa has placed the 
site of the villa a little above the church of the 
Madonna delle Case, where there exists just 
such piece of level ground as might have once 
formed the foundation of a house. The spot 
has, it is true, been entirely covered up, but the 
plough, it would appear, not unfrequently turns 
up pieces of brick and other materials which 
strongly support the belief that a house 
formerly stood on the site. From this point of 
the slope the view of the valley singularly 
corresponds with the description left us by the 
poet of the scenery which surrounded his 
country retreat. Far below, the Licenza hurries 
by, and now, as then, the mountains which, in 
classic days however, were covered with thick 
forests, long since disappeared, seem to shut in 
the valley just as the poet describes. 

From his own picture of his house we gather 
that it was only a small house, villula, sur- 
rounded by a small field, agellus; but elsewhere 
we are told that this humble agellus was suffi- 
cient to occupy the attention of no less than 
five farmers; while the piece of ground in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the house which 
Horace had not thus let out on lease, required 
eight slaves to keep in order. We are justi- 
fied, therefore, in believing that the poet owned 
a very large tract of land. The actual house, 
like most Roman country-houses, was, we may 
be sure, most simple; and the garden,—though 
Horace has expressly satirised the taste of his 
day for beds of sweet-smelling flowers,—was, 
we still suspect, laid out much in accordance 
with the fashion then in vogue. 

It will ever remain a point of regret that 
Horace, who has described so minutely his life 
in the capital, should have told us so little of 
the mode in which he passed his time on his 
Sabine farm. That he was happy there, is 
almost all he discloses, and we gather that as he 
advanced in age his pleasure in his simple 
country life gained in strength. His pride in 
being a landed proprietor he has not concealed, 
and his expression of delight at being able 
to enjoy his meals with his own surroundings 
about him (ante Larem proprium vescor) is 
one of those touches of human nature which 
serve as a link to connect us in our busy present 
with that now so distant past of the days when 
Horace penned his verses in his pleasant 
country home. 

When the poet first entered into possession of 
his new property he found it, we gather, in a 
sadly -neglected condition. As is invariably 
the case, the labour of setting all to rights 
again added only a fresh interest which endeared 
the spot the more; and his excuses to his 
friends in Rome to escape to his farm grew 
more and more frequent. Once there, however, 
the plans of promised hard work would seem to 
have been set aside for the simple enjoyments of 
the country ; he would chat with his farmers,— 
even, spade in hand, aid his slaves, and he tells 
us gleefully how hugely he amused his neigh- 
bours by the energy with which he would often 





set to work to clear his land of stones. From 
a 
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time to time he would pass his evenings in 
pleasant conversation with his simple-minded 
neighbours invited in to share his meal. The 
freedom from the restraint of Rome he appears 
to have enjoyed frankly, and these homely 
suppers he has not hesitated to declare “divine.” 
His life thus passed between Rome and his 
farm was occasionally varied by a little outing 
to some one of the many places of fashionable 
resort which the Romans, like ourselves, found 
necessary ; but though Baii and Preneste offered 
all the charms of a fascinating society, of the 
fairer elements of which the poet has not con- 
cealed his admiration, yet it is always with 
renewed pleasure that we find him returning to 
the quiet of his villa. As age crept on him 
Rome became less and less attractive; his 
oldest friends he saw one by one passing away, 
among them that dearest of all, Virgil, and 
with him, Tibullus. His companion, Meecenas, 
he lived to see the sport of a frivolous wife, 
with whom in his old age he, the scoffer at 
married life, had allowed himself to be fascinated. 
Horace’s, however, was not a melancholy old 
age; to the last his good humour, that essen- 
tial characteristic of his whole philosophy, never 


deserted him, and his picture of the contented’ 


mind satisfied with the calm of his Sabine 
valley, surrounded by faithful servants, a few 
well-tried friends, and a choice of old-remem- 
bered books, has satisfied the doubts of many a 
hesitating soul, has determined the course of 
many a man’s existence, has cheered many a 
disappointed life, and thrown for ever a hallowed 
charm round the spot where this apostle of the 
doctrine of cultured peace and content practised 
the philosophy which he has preached so elo- 
quently in the polished verses penned in his 
villa among the Sabine hills.* 








MSS. SAID TO BE 2,700 YEARS OLD. 


Tue students of Oriental antiquity are at 
present much exercised by certain sheepskin 
manuscripts written in early Aramaic letters, 
like those on the Moabite stone ; and containing 
extracts from a much-abbreviated version of the 
Book of Deuteronomy. The MSS. have been 


brought to England by Mr. Shapira, a Jewish 
dealer in antiquities, resident at Jerusalem, whois 
known to students as having sold, foralargesum, 
to the German Government an assortment of 
pottery, said to be found in Moab, but of which 
the authenticity has been the subject of much 


contest. The present MSS. are now under in- 
vestigation at the British Museum, where they 
have been inspected by Mr. Gladstone and other 
persons of note. A portion of it is exposed to 
further view, under glass, in the King’s library. 

Everything points to the anticipation of a 
sharp controversy as to the authenticity of these 
fragments. ‘Three points occur to us as neces- 
sary toclear up. The first is the question of the 
possible preservation of sheepskin for 2,700 
years,—for such is claimed to be the age of 
the MSS. It cannot be denied that leather 
articles of even a more ancient date have 
recently been found, in good order, in Egypt ; 
the material being that of the embroidered tent 
of an Egyptian Queen. But the difference 
between the durability of leather in a rainless 
district, such as Egypt, and in the damp climate 
of Eastern Syria is crucial, and no instance is 
known of any similar resistance to climatic 
influences of such a nature for even a third of 
the time claimed for the existence of the MSS. 
in question. 

The second question regards what we may 
call the philosophical theory of the MSS. It 
cannot have been written by a Hebrew scribe, 
even if we admit the late date of the square 
Hebrew letters, in which, at the time of the 
close of the Talmud, it was alone permitted to 
copy the law. And the substitution of the word 
Elohim for the special Hebrew name of Jehovah 
(which, however, once occurs in the MSS.) is 
not likely to be the work of a Jewish Rabbi. 
On the other hand, there is no resemblance in 
the script to Samaritan letters; nor has it 
been suggested of what faith or nationality 
could be the dwellers on the east of Jordan 
who were likely to produce such a version of an 
established codex. 

With regard to the letters themselves, they 
are as closely as possible the same as those on 
the famous Moabite stone, which dates B.C. 





* In Milman’s lovingly-illustrated edition of Horace 
Murray, 1849) an interesting letter by G. Dennis will be 
omnd: “De Villa Horatii,’’ dated “ Post fanum putre 
Vacune,”’ A.D, 1842, 





877. The reader will find fac similes of these 
letters, as also of the Samaritan letters, and 
of the Aramaic letter on the Hebrew coins, in 
Conder’s “‘ Handbook to the Bible,’”’ which we 
reviewed on the appearance of the first edition 
in 1879. The letter Teth is one that doey not 
occur either on the stone or on the coins,—-and 
the mode in which it is given in the MSS. is a 
subject for interesting inquiry. On the pottery 
the letter is represented by a circle with a short 
tail, or projecting line, at each of the four 
quadrants. Other particulars are known to 
students of Aramaic inscriptions; one very re- 
markable fact being that the latest Aramaic 
of the coins bears a closer resemblance to the 
earliest inscriptions than to coins or epigraphs 
of intermediate date. It is a curious circum- 
stance that a point is placed after each word in 
the Commandments, and after each sentence 
in the rest of the MSS. We can, of course, 
only indicate one or two of the points which 
will have influence with the epigraphist in de- 
ciding as to the authenticity of the MSS. As to 
the opinion to be formed by the criticisms of 
‘‘ unclassical idioms and grammatical blunders” 
we cannot allow it to possess more than a 
personal and questionable. authority. It is 
important for the matter to be cleared up. 
We have little faith in Mr. Shapira. 








THE STUDY AND THE WORK-ROOM, 
FROM A HYGIENIC POINT OF VIEW. 


Any careful examination of what may be 
termed, the anti-hygienic conditions of the 
sedentary life which so large a number of the 
community are called upon to follow, recom- 
mends itself to favourable attention from more 
points of view than one. In these days espe- 
cially, when intellectual pursuits, long the 
privilege of the few, are freely opened to all, 
when schools are being multiplied in every 
direction, and the professions growing con- 
stantly more complicated under the influence 
of competitive sub-division, some serious study 
is called for of the more or less abnormal exist- 
ence which is thus being fostered. The law 
has already taken into consideration the con- 
ditions under which our crowded factory hands 
pass the many hours of their active day, and 
difficult as the task has been and still proves, 
some marked progress has been realised, as 
was obligatory when statistics prove each day 
the constant increase of those who, crowding 
from the country into our towns, desert the 
field for the workshop, and individual effort for 
labour in common. Yet vast as is this move- 
ment, still more important has been and is the 
increasing number of intellectual careers which 
the progress of science, art, letters, politics, and 
commerce has opened to the community, and 
each and all of which are pursued under con- 
ditions no less requiring consideration than 
those existing in the factory and the workshop, 
while in reality from their very variety more 
difficult of study. 

The condition under which the artist, be he 
architect, painter or sculptor, the author, the 
savant, all those engaged in the pursuit of the 
liberal professicns, together with that vast and 
ever-increasing army of employés generally, 
pursue their daily vocations, has by no means re- 
ceived the study to which the importance of the 
subject entitles it. It is for this reason that an 
expression of gratitude is due to Dr. Riant for 
an admirable little book he has recently pub- 
lished, treating of the hygiéne of the workroom 
and the study, and to which we have already in 
these columns made a passing reference 
(“Hygiéne du Cabinet de Travail.’ Paris, 
1883). In this work, while the author largely 
handles the question from a medical and theo- 
retical point of view, the practical consideration 
of the architectural conditions of the subject 
form no unimportant feature of his volume. 
Dr. Riant in no way seeks to render the work- 
room directly and solely responsible for many 
of the ills to which those who pursue a sedentary 
occupation are subject, but it is his desire to 
show how important is some consideration of 
the proper hygienic precautions in the planning, 
furnishing, and use of the study or the work- 
room. 

In the first place, it must be recognised, apart, 
of course, from exceptional cases, such as that 
of the painter and sculptor, how universally 
architect and landlord in the present day are 
agreed to sacrifice, in the domestic plan, 
“the study.” The house built according to the 
requirements of the tenant, forms, it will be 





—_—_ 
admitted, the exception, not the rule, 7, 
houses that most of us occupy,—particularly in 
that large section of the community in which 
some form of intellectual labour constitutes the 
chief source of income,—are houses into which 
we have moved as ready for immediate ooo, 
pation, and the effort on the part of the 
proprietors is merely to suit the tastes of all, an 
effort too often resulting in the position that 
nobody’s tastes are suited. We no longer, asin 
the past, build with the intention of our houses 
being occupied by our children and grand. 
children. The unsatisfactory nature of Our 
leasehold laws precludes such a possibility, and 
discourages the provident householder froy, 
carrying out anything but the barest neceggq 
improvements and alterations. With the cop. 
stant change of tenants which is the rule in the 
present day, the ideal, a home arranged for the 
needs of each occupant, is, under such a system 
almost impossible, and our houses consequently 
are built with a view not to please everybody, but 
in the most successful cases simply to be decently 
acceptable by all. The architect, naturally 
being obliged to conform his plans to the needs 
of the situation, finds himself sorely distracted, 
Certain portions of his plan are, of course, deter- 
mined, the kitchen, dining-room, and such, but 
there must always remain a number of other 
rooms the eventual destination of which being 
uncertain, the chief point in the consideration 
of their plan has to be omitted. Notwithstand- 
ing our thoroughly Anglo-Saxon system of 
separate houses and consequent command of 
more space than is accorded to the needs of the 
dwellers in foreign cities, the same defective 
conditions exist both at home and abroad. 
What is suitable for all purposes is generally 
unfitted for any, and the improvised “ study” ig, 
therefore, as a rule entirely deficient in those 
points which it is necessary a study should 
possess. The architect, we repeat, is not to 
blame, but the fact none the less remains that 
a specially-considered, specially-built “ study,” 
answering all the requiremeuts, is a feature not 
often to be found in a modern house; in the 
first place, the conditions requisite are by no 
means familiar to the architect, who is too rarely 
called upon to consider the question for him to 
be able to afford special attention to what is, in 
fact, a most important point. Again, it must 
be remarked, as Dr. Riant truly urges, that 
traditional precedent is wanting. In the classic 
treatises on architecture, no menticu will- be 
found of “ the study,” or the hygicnic necessities 
of its plan. Vitruvius, that master of the 
science, whose lessons still form the surest 
guide to the architect, makes no mention of “the 
study.” It is no neglect on his part, we may feel 
sure; the author who has given to the question 
of hygiéne so important a place among the many 
acquirements necessary to the architect, who has 
described so minutely, with accompanying 
reasons for precautions, every condition for the 
plan of the various elements of a dwelling, 
even those of the picture-gallery, the library, 
and conversation rooms, has omitted all men- 
tion of the “ study,’ as we understand it, 
simply because our modern idea of sedentary 
intellectual occupation is a (generally small) 
square room, before a table, and surrounded 
by books and papers, was unknown to the 
ancients, whose mental labours were usually 
pursued out of doors, It was while walking 
that Cicero, we know, composed his brilliant 
tirades; and Pliny, among other authors, has 
remarked on the favourable effect of exercise 
in composition. The study of the classic 
writers was out of doors, and, though the 
cubiculum, or dwelling-room occasionally, we 
have evidence, served for study, no room was 
specially set aside for the purpose. The silent 
cloister of the Middle-Age monastery,—that 
ideal laboratory of intellectual research, wit 
its shady galleries, its cool green garden, oF 
often distant panoramic view,—can U orta- 
nately offer in its construction little or no 81S 
gestion as to the plan of the modern workroom 
Our ruder climate has obliged different dispos' 
tions, and the “study,” therefore, ener 
with usa vast importance, and as it 1s tas 
during a great part of the day, and often . 
into the night, its hygienic conditions domar" 
serious attention. Situation, aspect, dimen 
sions, plan, ventilation, modes of heating # 
li h ° . ht olour of the 
ighting, both by day and night, c : 
walls, their coverings, the hangings, the furn at 
ture, are all points which merit the close 
attention. ; d 
It is clear that as a first condition, the stu y; 
being intended for meditation, all elements 
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distraction,—among them that chiefest, noise, 
_ must be avoided’as far as possible; but the 
eyes, t00, require as much attention as the ears ; 
the light must not enter too directly, but in a 
diffused form ; the aspect must ensure through- 
out the day a sufficient uniformity in the light, 
—a point too often sadly neglected in all dwel- 
jing-rooms, which the midday or the western 
sun will constantly render uninhabitable. The 
earlier hours of the day being admittedly those 
most favourable to intellectual labour, an eastern 
aspect should in every case be preferred ; some 
sunlight in the room being desirable (ove non 
viene il sole viene il medico, says the Italian pro- 
yerb), and the morning sun the least objection- 
able. The necessary northerly aspect of the 
painter’s study is a requirement of course 
dependent on conditions quite different to the 
ordinary, a uniformity of light having been 
recognised from classic antiquity as obligatory 
for the unchanging effect of the colours em- 
ployed “ uti colores eorum in opere, propter con- 
stantiam luminis,immutata permanent qualitate,”’ 
gays Vitruvius. 

As for the dimensions of the study, that is a 
point requiring far greater consideration than 
is at present bestowed on the subject. The 
room, because it is occupied usually by only one 
person, it is considered may be ventilated by the 
usual (imperfect) means, it being forgotten that 
the window or windows will probably rarely, if 
ever, be opened, and that the time passed in the 
rom must necessarily be considerable, and 
therefore often continued when the air has 
ceased to be pure. From another point of view 
the small size of the study is a feature which, 
if unavoidable, is none the less regrettable; 
repose from continuous work by occasional 
exercise is recommended, while the eyes strained 
by prolonged tension on objects close at hand 
equally require the repose which is obtained 
when they are exercised on objects at a con- 
siderable distance. 








A NOTE AT EXETER. 


THE High-street at Exeter is gradually 
getting interspersed with new buildings in 
various styles, and as in these cases one erec- 
tion always leads to emulation on the part of 
other owners, a considerable change in the ap- 
pearance of the main street will probably be 
made ina few years’ time. The local circum- 
stances which might be expected to in- 
fluence style are rather at variance with one 
another. The presence of the beautiful cathe- 
dral might be expected to suggest, as it often 
does in a cathedral town, a leaning towards 
Medixval building; but the still more im- 
mediate presence of the old Renaissance Town 
Hall in the actual street is a suggestion in the 
Opposite direction. Neither suggestion seems 
to have been very much followed up in the 
recent buildings, however. Near the top of the 
street is the Kastgate Arcade, at right angles 
with the main street; this, unhappily, has that 
somewhat tawdry and vulgar style into which 
arcades seem inevitably to fall, for some reason. 
Higher up the street a rather good brick build- 
Ing on the same side, with a heavy cornice and 
mullioned windows, mingles a little the Classic 
with the Gothic character. Further down, the 
angle of Bedford-street and High-street is 
occupied by a large and elaborate block of new 
brick shops and chambers, in the brick style 
founded on Elizabethan which has been so 
largely used of late in London, and seems to be 
spreading into the provinces in all directions. 
It is a pity to see local character in county 
towns getting so much metropolitanised, but it 
cannot be helped; the tendency is that way, 
me we must accept it. The building in ques- 
on 18 @ good specimen of its class; the ground 
story treated with elliptical arches with carved 
og spandrels. Next to it in Bedford-street 

© new Constitutional Club is in progress, a 
rather weak Italian building, brick with stone 
th _— The information as to the object of 
me building we learned from a large painted 
enon in front of the hoarding, giving also 
fu contractor’s hame and address on one side 
_ architect’s on the other. That kind of 
wk . Mine may be very well for tradesmen, but 
‘ architects to adopt it is not the way to make 
7 © profession respected. Lower down, nearly 
Pposite the Town Hall, Messrs. Wippell & Co. 
which is the only 
See ecided aim at being 
The building runs through to the 
yard, the longest front facing that 
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way, and there seems to have been a praise- 
worthy desire to make something suitable to the 
character of the locality in that respect. The 
general character of the building is entirely 
modern, but Gothic forms are employed in the 
way of pointed windows and tracery, part of 
the wall space being decorated by white stone 
tracery on a red brick backing, with not quite 
satisfactory effect, as the stone appears as if 
merely placed in front of the brickwork with 
no bond, and this gives an appearance at least of 
weakness. Nextto this a piece of pronounced 
Queen Anne brickwork is getting up. The 
elegant details of the upper portion of the old 
Town Hall opposite might have inspired some- 
thing better than this. Messrs. Lloyd & Sons’ 
warehouse lower down, a recent though not 
new structure, shows a certain mingling of 
Gothic feeling with details mainly Classic; it is 
a slightly heavy but otherwise satisfactory 
piece of brick architecture. One or two gaps 
in the street show where further new buildings 
are projected, though not come into any shape 
yet. 








PROFESSIONAL PORTRAITS.* 
A COUNTRY PRACTITIONER. 


**T think his virtual divinities were,—good practical 
schemes, accurate work, and afaithful completion of under- 
takings,.’’—GkorGE ELxior. 

THis sketch, like my previous one, is taken 
from memory, and necessarily so, for the 
country practitioner, as I knew him a quarter 
of a century ago, has ceased to exist. The 
county gentry no longer go, as a matter of 
course, to the county town for professional aid; 
if the church is to be restored or the manor- 
house remodelled, a specialist from London is 
summoned for the duty, and the hungry but 
disappointed resident architect is left out in the 
cold, and “‘can but gape at what he would.” 
This was not always so, or at least not to the 
same extent ; but the change is a part of a much 
wider change which has imperceptibly but 
surely passed over the whole face of the country. 
The farmer’s wife no longer drives in the early 
morn, aS in my young days she was wont to 
drive, to the nearest market-town with her eggs, 
poultry, and butter, whither I have many a 
time, delighted, accompanied her. Such com- 
modities are now contracted for by a wholesale 
merchant in London, and are despatched 
by the early train with dry, methodical, un- 
poetical regularity. The farmer’s daughters no 
longer have a gala day every week and do 
their shopping in their own neighbourhood, 
chatting freely with the blushing young farmers 
in their gorgeous holiday finery who drive home 
late at night so very fast. The young ladies 
now take frequent trips to the great metropolis, 
and a Londoner-bred will find if he visit the old 
farm the peacock’s-feather fans and bric-d-bruc 
of Kensington have preceded him thither; that 
its inmates are better acquainted than himself 
with the geography and the sights even of the 
great city. Nay, the very servants have 
enlarged proportionately the horizon of their 
desires, and gratify, by the aid of cheap trips, 
the universal passion for travel. As for the 
real gentry and those who follow their lead, 
they scamper over half Europe and are citizens 
of the world. And amidst the attractions they 
meet with, and the new acquaintancesthey form, 
the resident architect has a diminished chance 
of sharing their favours. A prophet is prover- 
bially without honour in his own country, how- 
ever meritorious he may be, and an architect 
has his chances discounted by being too 
familiarly known. There was a time when the 
local work went to the local man, and it is more 
than doubtful whether in this, as in much else, 
the new system is any improvement upon the 
old. The London architect may have had a 
wider experience and his position may be an 
earnest of superior attainments, but he cannot 
give the time and personal attention to the 
work that the other can, and he is not so likely 
to be versed in the local peculiarities and needs. 
He is an intruder, and acts as a wedge 
riving asunder interests which were before his 
advent interdependent. It is ever the trick of 
our English nation either to starve a man with 
neglect or to kill him with overwork, and 
the fashionable and unfashionable architects 
are no exception to the rule. We can all 
remember cases in which the best years of a 
man’s life were passed in fruitless longings for 
employment which comes at last,—if it come at 





* See p. 211, ante. 





all,—too late to be enjoyed and almost too heavy 
to be borne. 

The county architect was a man who had 
been articled to the cathedral architect, who 
was also the county surveyor. He had acquired 
during his articles a thorough knowledge of 
builders’ work as locally conducted; of tho 
native architecture of his district, from the 
cathedral downwards; of the whole geography 
of the county, and the status of all the county 
families. On the completion of his term he re- 
moved to Town as an improver, and enlarged 
the range of his studies, and still further ex- 
tended his acquaintance with other forms of 
art by an occasional trip to the Continent. 
Upon some favourable opportunity he returned 
to his native place and commenced in earnest 
his professional career. His father had been 
the rector of a neighbouring parish; his brother 
was the head-master of the grammar-school in 
the next considerable town ; and he himself had 
troops of friends in the local lawyers and others 
of the professional class. His house (and office 
in one) was a square comfortable one in the 
wide clean High-street; the entrance-door, 
opening directly on to the footway, was re- 
splendent with a brass knocker, and a plate 
setting forth the calling of the occupant. 

The architect was over forty years of age 
when he settled down to work. Short, square 
of build, with iron-grey hair, a shaven chin 
and upper lip, and that traditional form of 
whisker which has been likened to a mutton 
chop. He dressed always in a black Melton 
morning coat with capacious pockets at the 
hips, a waistcoat en suite, and “ pepper-and- 
salt’ trousers rather tight, and suggestive of 
horse exercise, of which, indeed, he was very 
fond. He wore shooting-boots all the year 
round, a hint that he was used to the pre- 
paration of surveys and rough outdoor work, 
and the only rakish thing about him was a 
“Duke of Bedford” scarf fastened with a gold 
pin. He carried a riding-whip habitually, some- 
times wore spurs, and always yellow dogskin 
gloves. He looked a combination of lawyer and 
squire, and I never could help suspecting that his 
costume, adopted on commencing practice, and 
persevered in, was carefully devised with a 
view to conciliate the various tastes of his 
neighbours, clients, and patrons. He kept a 
dog-cart, the back seat of which carried a 
builder or workman occasionally, and the 
receptacle designed for dogs was equally well 
adapted for paper and plans. He was fairly 
prosperous, and very happy. In the first place, 
nothing was done ina hurry. An approaching 
commission was heralded by many signs, and 
its execution was deliberately undertaken. Let 
us suppose that it had been determined to 
restore some church in an adjoining parish. A 
day for the survey was fixed well ahead. A 
morning’s drive brought us to the spot; the 
horse was put up in the parson’s stable, or in 
that of the nearest inn, and we commenced our 
sketches and measurements to the admiration 
of the old clerk, who loitered about in expecta- 
tion of a tip for some imagined service; and of 
the pew-opeuer, who was determined that if 
she was out of mind it should not be because 
she was oat of sight. Lunch at the vicarage, 
and a stroll round the grounds, a light after- 
noon’s work, and a homeward drive at sundown 
through a lovely Western shire, made up a 
day’s doings, in which the work and the pleasure 
were so blended that it was difficult to say 
which was which. The plans were not got out 
with feverish haste, and all was done with care. 
They gave the parson many an opportunity of 
driving over his daughters, who took an eager 
interest in the affair, and were never tired of 
discussing it with the gentlemanly and well- 
connected pupil who had the drawings in hand. 
The supervision of the works was the occasion 
of a series of somewhat similar professional 
pic-nics, and new commissions brought, under 
the name of work, more opportunities for other 
delightful jaunts. It was the custom of the 
county, of which we are inditing a few re- 
collections, to obtain separate tenders from 
each trade. The mason, smith, &c., lived at 
the different villages round, and this fact 
multiplied the occasions for travelling, in 
one direction to look at a quarry, in another 
to see how the joinery was getting on, 
&c. The tradesmen were honest, courteous, 
and hospitable, and, for the most part, took a 
genuine interest in the work, and strove to do 
it well. ) 

One advantage incident to the position of our 
country practitioner “in the brave days of old” 
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was that “ competitions’ were unknown, or at 
least unpractised. Through the professional 
journal, which was taken in with commendable 
regularity, we heard of such things, but they 
affected us not at all. The work which came 
to us was bond fide, and the accruing profits 
were not discounted by losses on risky and 
unsuccessful enterprises. 

The country practitioner of to-day is another 
person altogether. He has an office, or at any 
rate an address, in London, as well as in the 
country, and, as Falstaff says, ‘‘one knows not 
where to have him,’”—whether he is a London 
architect who has reached out a hand to get a 
grip on the country, or acountry architect who, 
finding employment insufficient hopes to share 
the more numerous opportunities of Town, we 
cannot be sure. Moreover, he is not one, but 
many. In a cathedral town with which I am 
acquainted, one architect was erst enough for 
its wants, and where he lived, six or seven now, 
—perhaps I ought not to say,—starve, but at any 
rate do not live so well. Nor have they, indi- 
vidually or collectively, the status which my 
old friend enjoyed, and in turn reflected upon 
the profession which he represented. He took 
his position, and held it with the best of the 
local professional men, and it is doubtful 
whether the gain is wholly on the side of the 
profession at large, now that his place is filled 
by half a dozen social nobodies. 

What the future may have in store for us if 
this multiplication of architects is to go on as 
it has been going on of late, and if the struggle 
for employment is to be intensified in propor- 
tion, I cannot pretend to say. The former 
system was one which combined work with 
leisure,— 


** For us light labour brought a daily store.’’ 


The present one appears to be either leisure 
without work = starvation; or for a few 
“favoured ” individuals, work without leisure = 
a life not worth living. For my part, I am 
sufficient of a Conservative to prefer the old 
ways; for there is no part of my life upon 
which I look back with greater satisfaction than 


upon the years which it was my good fortune 
to spend under the gentle rule of one of the old 
school of country practitioners. 








CHARCOAL FIRES AND COAL FIRES. 


WE are rapidly approaching the period when 
fires will once again be lighted in the sitting-room 
and drawing-room grates. Time was, in our 
mothers’ youth, when All Saints’ Day was the 
turning-point of autumn, but with chilly Augusts 
and an apparently changed climate, the Ist of 
November is a date far too much advanced into 
the winter for our comfort-seeking generation. 
We may, therefore, shortly look forward to a 
commencement of coal fires, and the annual 
complaint against London fogs, so largely com- 
plicated by the presence of unconsumed smoke. 
We shall once more be inundated with letters, 
papers, lectures, articles, pamphlets, meetings 
of societies, exhibitions, and advertisements, 
urging the necessity of an abatement of the 
smoke nuisance of London, and, as usual, the 
mass of us will continue to use the same fire- 
places, the same ranges, and the same coal, the 
same imperfect, clumsy means of heating our 
rooms, with which we seem so complainingly 
satisfied. We shall, of course, be once more 
subjected to the flood of statistics, the startling 
statements of the millions of tons of coal 
burned in England, and London more particu- 
larly, where the latest returns place the con- 
sumption of coal at about ten millions of tons, 
as against six millions fifteen years ago, and 
half that amount a generation back. We 
shall once again be presented with com- 
forting calculations respecting the propor- 
tion of unconsumed carbon and poisonous 
acids which escape into the air from all this 
heat-giving material piled up in fireplaces of 
the million or so families established in London. 
But, apart from a few, a relatively insignificant 
number, of philanthropic householders, how 
many, we wonder, will this winter endeavour 
to lessen what is daily growing an acknowledged 
blight upon our great metropolis? Smoke-con- 
suming grates, anthracite coal, steam-coal, 
smokeless coal, stoves of every description in 
vain are advertised; the carefully blackleaded 
grate, which in the pleasant summer months 
is so tastefully shrouded up in rich curtains, 
or bedecked with the 43d. Japanese umbrella, 
or with the pretty ferns, the peacocks’ 





feathers, the fir-cones, or the humble cut-paper 
abomination, will once again be brought into 
operation to consume its innumerable scuttles 
of coal and pour up the chimney its volumes 
of tawny smoke, its blacks, and sulphurous 
vapour. 

Ours is a country in which new ideas, it will 
freely be admitted, find but slow, and, still less 
universal, acceptance, yet it would be, indeed, 
unjust to say that practical suggestions meet 
with no support. Doubtless, in course of time, 
our manifold sins and thriftless conduct with 
respect to the consumption of our coal will 
to some extent be atoned for by a change for 
the better, and the action of the few may, with 
advancing years, influence to a beneficial extent 
the conduct of the many. Without this cer- 
tainty, example would be useless, precept with- 
out effect, and progress impossible. There 
remains, it is frankly agreed on all sides, much 
yet to be done even to determine the nature of 
the nuisance from which each recurring winter 
we in London suffer more acutely as growing 
prosperity and population increase the numbers 
of fires lighted in the metropolis, and while 
legislation lags, it is felt that individual action 
may do much. 

It is for this reason that we would urge the 
consideration of the expediency of the greater 
use of charcoal for the kitchen and the many 
other purposes for which it is so admirably 
suited as a smokeless and cleanly fuel. Charcoal, 
previously to the introduction of coal, was, it 
must be remembered, as much burned in England 
as it still is with Continental nations. Ours is 
certainly a coal country; it would, therefore, be 
unreasonable to expect that we should burn 
wood, though by scientific management much of 
our at present unproductive soil might, as is the 
case abroad, be turned to admirable account 
for the cultivation of quick-growing timber for 
fuel or conversion into charcoal. 

We are aware that there exists in our country 
a prejudice against the charcoal fire, every one 
glibly referring to the danger of asphyxiation, 
as if the matter were proved beyond dispute. 
Yet charcoai is almost universally used abroad 
for the kitchen fire. It is true that of late years 
the iron American range for burning coal has 
been largely introduced into Paris, and the 
smoke nuisance may be said to be commencing 
its rule on the banks of the Seine; but charcoal 
constitutes, in reality, the chief fuel for the 
kitchen fire, playing a great part in the economy 
of the foreign household. The blazing coal 
fire which, in England, winter and summer 
alike, it is absolutely necessary to ‘‘ keep up,” 
is unknown on the Continent, simply because 
by the use of charcoal a fire in the proper con- 
dition for cooking purposes can be obtained in a 
few moments. How much labour, raking-out, 
and waiting it requires before the coal fire is in 
condition, the householder distracted by the 
familiar sound of the kitchen poker at work is 
fully aware. It is probably only over a charcoal 
fire, with the regularity of its heat, that the 
delicate sauces for which foreign cookery is so 
famous can be produced; a French chef is 
helpless without his little clean tile stove in 
which he can obtain in a few moments that 
cherry-red, smokeless fire over which he can 
alone concoct with safety his delicate flavours. 

There is no small element of interest in the 
fact that the stove used to this day in the most 
recently-erected of foreign houses may be said 
to exactly resemble in construction and prin- 
ciple the stove used by the ancients, as we see 
from their pictured representations, and by the 
specimens from Pompeii preserved in the 
Naples Museum, or the charcoal stove used to 
this day in China and Japan. In its simplest 
form a baked-earth pot, with a rough grating to 
hold the fuel, and an aperture beneath to obtain 
a draught and rake out the ashes, the most 
finished charcoal stove of to-day is constructed 
on exactly the same principle. In many cases 
the stove is movable, consisting of what may be 
described as a strong tile-box placed on legs; in 
the top of the box, according to the size of the 
stove, there are three or four or more apertures 
(about 6 in. square) which receive the square 
iron basket, sloping inwards and grated at the 
bottom ; a simple arrangement on the front side 
of the stove, a sheet-iron door sliding up and 
down in grooves, regulates the draught from 
below. One of the apertures is generally round, 
being permanently intended for the vessel in 
which is prepared the “ stock” or the national 
pot-au-feu. This is the unvarying form of 
every tile stove or poéle in use throughout 
Paris, and, therefore, we may say throughout 
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France, the cost of such a stove be; 
from its simple nature, necessarily gmajj 
When made a fixture the construction is 
the same; a very wide- mouthed chimne 
carries off any noxious vapours, a tiny 
with a water-tap being the invariable accom. 
paniments. Underneath the stove is kept the 
box containing the day’s supply of charcoal, ag 
also the movable box,—the boite aux ordures — 
into which are thrown the kitchen refuge and 
ashes, emptied and removed from the hongg 
every morning without fail. To light the fire 
all that is necessary is two or three sticks of 
resin-smeared wood (buches), the cost of which 
is infinitesimal, though strict economists uge 
paper,—a few pieces of soft charcoal (braises) 
from the baker’s oven,* or some unburnt coal 
from a previous fire, a handful of stick-chareoa] 
a puff or so from the bellows,—a funnel-shaped 
“drawer” is sometimes used,—and in five 
minutes a brilliant cherry-red fire is obtained 
burning without smoke or dirt. When done 
with, if the charcoal has not been consumed, a 
tight-fitting lid is placed over the square top of 
the basket, the draught-door is shut down, and 
the fire is instantly extinguished, the charcoal 
being economised for the next occasion. A wet 
sponge swept over the light blue tiles cleang 
away what dirt or grease may have been caused 
by the process of cookery, and the kitchen. 
stove is left an object of cleanly beauty, the 
cook’s white apron unsullied by a stain, her 
patience untried, ‘her face uuburnt, the food not 
spoiled by the flavour of gas or the soot which 
may have fallen down the chimney, the clean, 
wholesome taste of the fire has been ensured to 
everything which has been broiled, and thesubtle 
administration of quick and slow fire regulated to 
a nicety with the four or five different pots which 
may have been kept “going’”’ at the same 
moment. Roasting, as a mode of cookery, one 
may be told is prevented by this style of fire; 
we confess to the fact that our English idea of 
the kitchen “jack,” the roaring fire, the judicious 
and all-important basting, the browned potatoes, 
and the luscious Yorkshire pudding beneath 
the twirling joint, is sadly violated by the French 
process, yet by means which our deficient 
acquaintance with foreign culinary secrets pre- 
vents our explaining, the French cook unpro- 
vided with the English range,—though an open 
fire is not unknown,—is certainly able to produce 
a by no means discreditable counterpart to our 
English joint; the French gigot, with its skilfully 
insinuated cloves of garlic, and the succulent 
rosbif, can be enjoyed abroad in quite as great 
perfection as at home, the quality of the meat 
constituting probably the chief difference, while 
who that has eaten roasted chicken abroad can 
“find it in his mind” to complain that life 

would be endurable but for its enjoyments? 

In the matter of thrifty management,—for 
there are few ashes and no cinders,—of cleanli- 
ness, economy, and absence of smoke, it 18 
simply impossible to conceive a more perfect 
form of fire for culinary purposes than that 
produced by charcoal. Gas has long been m 
use in our kitchens as a valuable assistant, but 
it has at all times found its detractors among 
the delicately-palated, while its expense cannot 
be denied. The ease with which a large dinner, 
consisting of quite a considerable number 0 
dishes, 'can be prepared in a Parisian kitchen 
barely 10 ft. square, is one of the points which 
further recommend the use of charcoal. Each 
separate fireplace,—by the French system,— 
can be kept at the degree of heat required for 
the food or dish being prepared; there 18 0 
necessity for the cook to keep up the regular 
shifting of heavy pots rendered obligatory 
with the single fire alone obtainable 1 the 
English grate or range. A few ashes hea 
on the burning charcoal will obtain the du 
heat so necessary for lengthy simmering, °° 
of the secrets of good cookery; while 4 
simple raking-out and fresh charcoal ensut 
in an instant, if needed, a brilliant flame. 
Among our poorer classes the economy ° 
charcoal would soon be recognised, it bemg 4 
exactly suited for those most popular forms © 
cookery, broiling, frying, and boiling, 
: For the 

ready at the shortest possible notice. Po 
simple cooking of the favourite mutton-choP, 
the sturdier beef-steak, or succulent sausag® 
who car: calculate the volumes of choking a 
which in the preparation and maintens®, 
the fire are poured daily into the air of _ a 

all which might have been avoided by the 

es 


the bakers 





* In France and on the Continent generally, 
are obliged to use wood for their ovens. 
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of charcoal, so admirably suited for the purpose ? 
If charcoal were more generally burned, how 
entirely might be avoided that thick pall of 
smoke which rises ak »ve our roofs every morn- 
ing on the lighting of thousands of kitchen 
fres simply to prepare our coffee, our tea, our 
, our bacon, our toast, or more substantial 
preakfast luxuries. A cleanly, smokeless char- 
coal fire would have amply sufficed for this 
earlier meal, even if the dinner require the 
kitchen fire. 

In concluding, we repeat that the fears 
respecting the danger attendant on the use of 
charcoal are entirely unfounded where the 
smallest intelligence is exercised. If we can 
scarcely expect to see charcoal introduced into 
an English kitchen as a complete and universal 
substitute for coal, it can at least, as is the case 
in some of the more modern French kitchens, 
be tried as an economical assistant for many 
domestic purposes, while in the summer it 
might eventually serve as an excellent substi- 
tute forthe present thriftless, smoke-producing, 
coal-consuming kitchen range, so largely the 
cause of much of the smoke nuisance from 
which Londoners annually allow themselves to 


suffer. 








THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF GERMAN ENGINEERS. 


Tue twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Association of German Engineers was opened on 
Monday, August 13, at Dortmund, Herr Director 
Dittmar, of Eschweiler, president, in the chair. 
The members of the association were welcomed, 
on behalf of the Government, by Herr von 
Rosen, president of the Arnsberg Government 
District, and, on behalf of Dortmund, by the 
burgomaster of the town, Herr Oberbiirger- 
meister Lindemann. After suitably acknow- 
ledging the compliments paid to the association 
by those gentlemen, the President proceeded to 
give a retrospective glance at the position of 
German industry during the last decade. He 
said that the Germans had emerged regenerated 
from a dire crisis. They felt themselves once 
more an industrial nation, and able to compete 
with others in the markets of the world. 
Adversity had taught them not only to pray, 
but to work as well. The Association of 
German Engineers had had a large share in 
the growth of German industry, and he hoped 
that they would continue to have that share 
also in the future. 

Herr Peters, the general secretary, then read 
the annual report, from which we learn that 
during the past year 576 new members,—the 
largest accession in any year,—had entered, of 
which number 80 per cent. belonged to the 
twenty-eight district associations distributed 
over Germany. The secretary then entered 
into details as to the activity of the associa- 
tion, which were received with evident satis- 
faction. 

_ Herr Professor W. Schulz next read a highly 
interesting paper on “ The Future of Electrical 
Transmission of Power in Mining.” The author 
first gave some explanations respecting the 
mechanical effect of the electric transmission 
of power, and endeavoured to obtain a useful 
figure for the comparison of so-called electrical 
energy with other methods of transmission of 
power, by citing the results achieved in various 
mines in the use of different electrical motors. 
Taking account of the latest experiments made 
by M. Marcel Deprez between Paris and Le 
Bourget, the author arrived at the conclusion 
that, using copper conductors, no greater 
mechanical effect than 50 per cent. could be 
relied on. The author is of opinion that boring- 
machines might very well be actuated by elec- 
trical transmission of power, and their use 
would also be greatly cheapened as compared 
with their being worked, disadvantageously, by 
“ye " Compressors; but as a substitute for 
ydraulic boring-machines, electricity would he 
“ig of question. For driving underground 
ees, compressed air is dearer than 
electricity. But the electrical locomotive will 
ppevably become a worthy rival of the fireless 
ome of Herr Moritz Honigmann. The 
ie ne discussed the possibility of using 
‘ric torce for hauling purposes, and sum- 
— —-e results of his experiments as 
will, | a > electrical transmission of power 
in a the first place, be introduced in hauling 
ings, and especially where the loads are 


light. In the second it wi 6 
place, it will play a réle 

= separate hauling, ventilating, and pumping 

urposes; and it will also be employed in 


mining proper, should it be possible to construct 
machines driven by electro-motors, and in all 
cases where the advantages offered by com- 
pressed air in working these machines for im- 
proving the atmosphere in mines can be dis- 
pensed with. 

No discussion followed the reading of this 
paper, for which the President conveyed the 
thanks of the meeting to the author. 

After an adjournment for refreshments, Herr 
E. Bauer read a paper on “The Present 
Tendency of the Steam-engine Theory and its 
Experimental Determination.’ The author 
pointed out that electricity and steam should 
not fight each other, but act harmoniously 
towards the achievement of greater technical 
successes, and then proceeded to refer to the 
defects of the steam-engine theory raised upon 
the basis of the mechanical heat theory, which 
takes no account of the assumption of an 
exchange of heat between the steam and the 
sides of the cylinder. This theory is inadequate 
principally because it does not permit of calcu- 
lating the actual consumption of steam, and is 
compelled to explain the proved loss of steam in 
even the best constructed machines by leakage 
of the valves. The author then described the 
revolution which has been effected during the 
last eight years by the investigations of Herr 
Hirn, who traces the loss experienced princi- 
pally to the cooling effects of the cylinder sides. 
The author expects that further experiments 
will lead to the creation of a satisfactory steam- 
engine theory. 

There was no discussion also on this paper, 
which, however, was much applauded. 

Herr Max Eyth then read a paper on “The 
Development of the Manufacture of Agricul- 
tural Machinery in England, and its chief 
Cause.” The author attacked the supposition 
frequently met with that the cause of the 
extraordinary development of this branch of 
manufacture in England is due to the peculiar 
conditions of English agriculture. Fifty years 
ago agriculture was there on as primitive a 
footing as in Germany or France. The few 
implements of the agriculturist, the form of 
which had been peculiar to each district for 
centuries, possessed an apparently immutable 
local stability, and the conservative feeling, 
hostile to all that is new or foreign, was as 
strongly developed in the Anglo-Saxon rural 
population as in any other race. The rapid 
introduction in England of modern imple- 
ments must be ascribed to the activity of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, which, 
established in 1833, as an independent associa- 
tion of agriculturists for the promotion of 
agricultural objects, formed the idea, in the 
interest of cattle breeding, to at once break 
down the provincial barriers, which were the 
principal obstacles to the progress of agri- 
culture, by annual migratory shows. The author 
described how the society had solved this 
problem, and concluded with the question,—Is 
it not time to learn by the example of England 
what we want? An energetic attempt had 
been recently made to call into existence for 
Germany an institution akin to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society. The matter must in the first 
place be decided by agriculturists, but the 
industry engaged in the manufacture of 
machinery must not fail to give it that en- 
couragement and actual assistance which the 
movement deserves. 

The conclusion of the author’s paper gave 
rise to much applause, after which, at half-past 
three, the President declared the proceedings 
adjourned until the next day. 

On meeting again the next day, under the 
presidency of Herr Director Dittmar, Herr F. 
Liirmann, of Osnabriick, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Fundamental Differences in the Arrangement 
of English and German Ironworks.’ ‘The 
author first inquired what special circumstances 
assisted English blast-furnaces in the produc- 
tion of cheap pig-iron. These are the rich and 
closely situated deposits of all necessary raw 
materials ; nextly, the favourable position of 
England towards both seas; and, finally, the 
arrangement and working of English railways, 
which are calculated upon a cheap rate of carriage 
for large quantities of materials. The author 
hoped that the transference of the railways to 
the State and consequent saving in administrative 
expenses, and the employment of steel for rails 
and sleepers, would lead to a considerable reduc- 
tion of the rates of freight for raw materials also 
in Germany. German manufacturers will only 
be able to export if all factors, more particularly 





cheap freights and advantageous arrangements, 


co-operate as they doin England. The author 
then described those arrangements of English 
railways and ironworks, explaining them by 
giving examples, and illustrating his explana- 
tions by drawings, and concluded with the hope 
that German railways and ironworks would, in 
future, spare no pains and no expense in 
enabling German manufacturers to successfully 
export. 

The President conveyed the thanks of the 
meeting to the author of the paper, after which 
some minor business of interest only to the 
association was transacted. A proposal for 
bestowing prizes for essays was next adopted, 
as was also one (by 114 against 62 votes) for 
combining the weekly and monthly publications 
of the society into a Zeitschrift to be published 
once a week. Herr Becker, of Berlin, was then 
elected first, and Herr Brauns, of Dortmund, 
second, president for the year. 

Herr Becker, of Berlin, then read the pre- 
liminary report of the committee on the 
Patent and Trade- mark Laws, and their 
application. The final report is to be presented 
in October. 

Herr Peters, the general secretary, next re- 
ported on the labours of the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the determination of 
standards for testing steam-engines and boilers. 
As the investigations of the committee have 
not been concluded, it was resolved to re- 
appoint the committee for 1884. 

Next followed an important report of the 
committee, of which Geheimrath Engel was 
chairman, and which had been charged with 
the collection of statistics and proposals for 
the better utilisation of the water-power of 
Germany. The report pointed to the frightful 
devastations which had been caused last 
year by floods of the Rhine, the Main, and 
the Mosel, which led to the question of the 
regulation of water-courses being taken up by 
the Reichstag. Under those conditions, the 
Association of Engineers ought to see that they 
are represented on the Parliamentary committee 
which has been appointed by at least one of its 
members. The report was adopted. 

The general secretary next reported on the 
labours of the committee on the instruction in 
engineering establishments. The President then 
adjourned the proceedings until the next day. 
The annual banquet of the Society took place 
in the evening. 

On reassembling on Wednesday, Bergrath Dr. 
Schultz, of Bochum, read a paper on “ The Coal 
Industry of Westphalia.” The coal-producing 
district of Westphalia is, as regards production 
and number of miners employed, at the head of 
the mining districts of the European continent. 
In this respect it approaches the two principal 
centres of coal-mining of the globe,—Durham 
and Pennsylvania,—and, according to human 
calculation, it may soon eclipse them. The 
author, for comparison, stated that the Upper 
Silesian coal-mining district, which is next to 
that of Westphalia as regards production, 
yielded in 1882 about 54 per cent. of the West- 
phalian output, or 13,790,947 tons, the number 
of miners employed being 48,213; whilst North 
and South Durham produced in 1882 a total 
of 29,238,814 tons, and Pennsylvania in 1881,— 
for 1882 the author had had no figures avail- 
able,—28,500,016 tons. The output of the 
Westphalian coal basin reached nearly half of 
the total German production, the latter amount- 
ing in 1882 to 52,195,000 tons; it has far 
exceeded the production of all the coal- 
producing districts of France, which in 1882 
reached a total of 20,251,531 tons. The author 
showed by statistics how rapidly the coal- 
mining industry of Westphalia had grown. 
Thus, while in 1857 the total output of coal 
in Westphalia was only 3,817,018 tons, it had 
risen in 1882 to 25,757,482 tons; the 
value of the produce being 32,306,970 
marks (1,600,000/.) in the former year, and 
117,629,944 marks (nearly 6,000,000/.) in 1882. 
The number of miners employed in 1857 was 
29,594; in 1882, 88,691. After the author had 
treated successively of the various Westphalian 
coal-beds, this part of the subject being illus- 
trated by drawings, the methods of winning 
coal, and the machinery employed, he pro- 
ceeded to deal with fire-damp and the safety- 
lamp | ,steam-boilers and wire ropes employed, 
&c. He next spoke of the average annual 
output per miner, which, from 129 tons in 
1857, rose to 191 tons in 1862, 220 tons in 1867, 
fell to 209 tons in 1872, and rose again to 241 
tons in 1877, and 290 tons in 1882. The author 





concluded by referring to the rate of wages 
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paid, and the necessity for lower freights, and 
the construction of canals. The paper was 
much applauded, the thanks of the meeting 
being conveyed to its author by the President. 

The next paper read was by Herr F. Peters, 
of Dortmund, on “ The Treatment of Coal in 
the Ruhr Basin (Separation, Washing, Coking, 
and Patent Fuel Manufacture).” The treat- 
ment to which coal is submitted in Westphalia 
has for its object the removal of slate, pyrites, 
and other extraneous substances occurring in 
coal as it is hauled from the mines, and thus 
rendering it more valuable and marketable, 
at the same time sorting it, and preparing it 
for coking. Whilst formerly those processes 
were very primitive, they have been greatly im- 
proved during recent years by the introduction 
of more elaborate machinery. The author 
proved the importance of this treatment by 
comparing the prices obtained for crude coal and 
“treated’’ coal. He then described the various 
Westphalian modes of washing coal and the 
manufacture of coke and patent fuel, adding 
statistics where to the purpose. Hestated that 
patent fuel was manufactured in France and 
Belgium in the fifth decade of this century, 
while the manufacture was introduced in West- 
phalia only two years ago. The interesting 
paper was listened to with great attention. 

The last paper read was by Herr W. Briig- 
mann, of Dortmund, on “ The Iron Industry of 
Westphalia.” It contained a history of that 
industry and a description of Westphalian 
ironworks, to which the author added valuable 
statistical material. 

The President then, after a few suitable 
remarks, in which he once more thanked the 
authors of the papers read, at the same time 
conveying the thanks of the meeting to the 
managers of the works round Dortmund for 
throwing them open to the inspection of 
members, declared the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Association of German Engi- 
neers closed. 

The next annual meeting 
Mannheim. 


will be held at 








EXPERTS ON THE BENCH. 


WE called attention a few weeks ago to the 
desirability, in some kind of actions, of judges 
being assisted by skilled assessors, and we 
pointed out how valuable was the assistance 
given by nautical assessors in maritime causes. 
We are glad to find that the view which we 
expressed has been that which has also been 
formally regarded by the Committee of Judges 
who have framed the new legal Rules of Pro- 
cedure of which the public have recently heard 
a good deal. The Seventh Rule of Order 
XXXVI. states that the court or a judge may 
at any time order any cause, matter, or issue to 
be tried by a judge sitting with assessors only, 
an official referee or special referee with or 
without assessors. On the other hand, Rule VI. 
of the same Order seems to give an absolute 
right to either party to have a trial by a jury. 
It may be doubted whether this was the inten- 
tion of the framers of these rules, which have 
been supposed to be framed so as to leave the 
mode of trial, except in cases such as slander, 
breach of promise, and so forth, in the discre- 
tion of a judge. There can be no question that 
in some cases, as we have more than once 
pointed out, the judge should have absolute 
power to order the trial of an action with 
assessors, and we yet hope that the intention of 
the Committee of Judges will not be found to 
be nullified by the manner in which the 
draughtsmen have formulated them. 

It is satisfactory, however, to observe that 
it is not only in actual trials that the value of 
skilled assistance is recognised. For in the 
rules which regulate the procedure in the 
chambers of the Chancery judges, it is expressly 
enacted that “The judge in chambers may in 
such way as he thinks fit, obtain the assistance 
of accountants, merchants, engineers, actuaries, 
and other scientific persons the better to enable 
any matter at once to be determined, and he 
may act upon the certificate of any such 
person.” It is rather strange that architects 
and surveyors were not specified together with 
actuaries and engineers, but they must, we 
suppose, feel gratified that they are necessarily 
included in the wide class of “scientific per- 
sons.’ But another criticism which occurs to 
us is this, namely, that this rule should not be 
confined to a judge in chambers in the Chancery 
Division. It should be made applicable to any 
judge at any period in the progress of litiga- 





tion. If it were so, in many cases expensive 
litigation, especially in cases arising out of 
building disputes, obstruction of light, and so 
forth, might, from the legal point of view, be 
nipped in the bud. We are, therefore, unable 
to appreciate. the reasons which can have 
induced the Committee of Judges to narrow 
the application of this rule as they apparently 
have done. We confess, too, that we think the 
Council of the Institute might, during the long 
deliberation of the Committee, have summoned 
up courage to lay their views before them as 
to the value of the assistance of skilled persons 
in helping to decide complicated and technical 
questions connected with building. - 








TECHNICAL TEACHING AT THE 
POLYTECHNIC. 


A PRAISEWoRTHY effort has been made to 
utilise a portion of the premises of what was 
formerly the Polytechnic Institution for the 
furtherance of technical education. The Poly- 
technic, it is known, has now been converted 
into a Young Men’s Christian Institute for 
apprentices, artisans, &c.; but, apart from this, 
there are technical classes open to all, whether 
members or otherwise of the Institute. The 
only advantage enjoyed by members over the 
public is that of a considerable reduction in the 
fees paid for the lessons and the convenience of 
possessing what to all intents and purposes is a 
club under the same roof as their class-room. 
To all appearances, therefore, the question of 
technical education has been wisely separated 
from that of religious education; and on the 
maintenance of this prudent distinction will, 
we should imagine, depend the success and 
popularity of this undertaking. The technical 
classes owe their existence, in a great measure, 
to the wise benevolence of Mr. Quintin Hogg, 
who has supplied large sums of money for the 
purchase of expensive instruments, the enlarge- 
ment of the premises, &c. Such outlay was 
indispensable, for workmen could not be ex- 
pected to pay high fees, and the classes had to 
be prepared, the services of able professors 
secured, before any income could be anticipated. 
The success was not, however, slow in coming ; 
and, indeed, it exceeded, even during the first 
season, the best hopes entertained by the pro- 
moters of the enterprise. We are assured that, 
during the last winter season, no fewer than 5,000 
class tickets were issued, and that it has been 
necessary to increase the premises so as to pro- 
vide accommodation for 8,000 students. 

The form of instruction is so varied, the 
classes are so numerous, that we cannot mention 
them all; but we may state that they include 
bricklaying, cabinet-making, carpentry und 
joinery, engineer pattern-making, house deco- 
ration, metal turning and lathe work, plumbing, 
tailor cutting, practical mensuration, electric 
lighting, mechanical engineering, watch-making, 
silversmith’s work, &c. By the side of these 
practical trade classes and technical classes, 
there are the science classes, including elemen- 
tary and advanced building construction, 
hygiene, plane and solid geometry, steam and 
the steam-engine ; and then the ordinary 
sciences, such as astronomy, botany, chemistry, 
&c. There is also a school of art, including 
decorative art and modelling, and schools for 
vocal and instrumental music and for general 
teaching, such as arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
foreign languages, grammar, &c. The fees for 
members vary according to the subject, from 
2s. to 5s. per session of seven months, and for 
non-members from 4s. to 15s. per session. The 
age for members of the Institute is limited 
from sixteen to twenty-three, but workmen of 
any age can attend the classes. 

One important rule has been laid down. A 
workman is not allowed to follow a course of 
technical teaching unless he is apprenticed or 
actually working in the trade in question. But 
for this precaution many abuses might arise. 
We should find small jobbing tradesmen adver- 
tising that they were ready to undertake a great 
variety of work, though they might possess no 
further knowledge of the subject than what 
can be acquired by attending a short course of 
lectures at the Polytechnic. At the same time, 
everything has been done to render these 
lectures thoroughly practical, but they are 
meant to increase and improve upon the educa- 
tion acquired in the workshop. Apprentices 
are constantly complaining that they are not 
taught with sufficient care. The old system of 
apprenticeship has in many cases completely 





tr 
broken down. The master is rarely on the spot 
to superiatend the teaching of the apprentig 
while the foreman cares little or nothing abou: 
the subject; an apprentice has therefore im man 
instances insurmountable difficulties to contend 
against. Also, it is not every workshop that 
contains all the instruments, the apparatus, the 
tools necessary to enable him to learn anq 
practise in every branch of his craft, The 
practical trade classes of the Polytechnic ar 
meant to offer at least a partial remedy 
for these deficiencies. We have Seen, for 
instance, a lathe kept for the use of the 
students which cost 300l., and certainly it jg 
not in all workshops that such beautify) 
machinery is placed at the disposal of aD 
prentices. In all the teaching, it is sought 
to combine practice with theory. A lecture 
is followed by demonstration, and the pupil 
may try his hand and work as well as 
listen. This system has commended itself to 
the workmen themselves; for the London 
Trades Council passed a resolution recommend. 
ing it to all the London trades. A deputation 
from this federation of the London Trade. 
Unionists had visited the Polytechnic, and it 
was in answer to their report that the Council 
approvec of what had been done. 

So far as the building trades are concerned, 
this is the programme laid down for the coming 
session. Lectures will be delivered on building 
construction every week by Mr. A. Harland, 
A.R.I.B.A. The syllabus comprises first the 
materials, bricks, limes, cements, &.; and 
separate lectures on the properties and uses of 
timber, iron, steel, lead, zinc, &c.; then follow 
the theoretical principles of construction, the 
nature of stresses, leverage, distribution of 
loads, &c. Afterwards we have sani 
engineering, and finally the general details of 
builders’ work, such as foundation works, soil, 
timbering, roofing, partitions, girders, internal 
fittings, &c.;- all this illustrated by working 
drawings, figured sketches, and specifications. 
The fee for these classes is 2s. 6d. to members 
and 7s.6d. to non-members for the session of 
seven months. On the same terms, a similar 
course of lectures on practical plane and solid 
geometry will be delivered by Mr. H. J. 
Spooner, Assoc. Soc. Eng.; and on practical 
mensuration by Mr. A. Harland. Mr. G. C. 
Pope, a foreman carpenter and joiner, teaches 
practical carpentry and joinery; while Mr. 
J. W. Glarke, foreman plumber and National 
Honours Medallist, and Mr. G. Taylor, first-class 
Honours Medallist, teach plumbing, practical 
and technical, to students who will compete at 
the examination held by the City and Guilds of 
London Technical Institute.. There are also 
separate classes or house decoration and brick- 
laying. acti 

It will be seen, therefore, that the building 
trades enjoy a large share of the advantages 
offered by the Institute, and that the cost 18 
sufficiently low not to be an obstacle to work- 
men anxious to perfect their technical capa- 
bilities. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION'S 
EXCURSION. 


Tur fourteenth annual excursion of the 
Architectural Association was brought to 
close on the 18th inst. Yeovil was the head- 
quarters, and the country round it for a number 
of miles was well explored in carriage excul 
sions, é&c. Mr. Cole A. Adams, the president for 
the year, headed the party, and described many 
of the buildings. Mr. J. D. Sedding was the 
leader on the Montacute day. Between thirty 
and forty menbers took part. We shall give 
illustrations of and notes as to some of the 
buildings visited, in addition to the — 
already given on Sherborne. Mr. C. &. Pin 
acted as excursion secretary, as in several years 
last past. 





a 





Board Schools, Norwich.— The re 
Schools recently erected in Nelson - street, 
Heigham, from the plans of Mr. J. H. oe 
architect, were formally opened on the 13th inst. 
by the Sheriff, in the presence of the ss 
and other members of the Board. The boys 8¢ ~ 
will accommodate 324, and the girls’ school 2 , 
scholars. They have been bui!t by Mr. WwW a 
the school furniture has been supplied by . 
G. E. Hawes; and the gas-fittings by Mr. E. : 
Thompson. Two other buildings,~% 878 
mixed and an infants’ school,—for 369 an 
scholars respectively, are in progress. 
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COLOUR IN THE STREETS. 


Ar one time it was seriously doubted if we 
were & musical nation. We imported our music 
like our fashions from abroad. We had musi- 
cians of our own, tt 18 true. Our native bards 
were not untuneful. Their wild airs and their 

laintive ditties represented the passions and 
the feelings of the people, but these were but 
the untaught utterances of a semi-educated 

ple. Music was a science, half divine, and 
+s harmonies were uttered but not understood 
by @ people who entwined heart-stirring words 
with the melody of sweet sounds and were 
content with the result. We have met this 
charge as becomes & nation of shopkeepers by 
frst providing the highest musical talent of the 
world, and next by establishing those colleges 
and academies, without which no high proficiency 
‘; attainable, for the cultivation of the latent 
musical abilities of the country. If we have so 
advanced in our appreciation of the harmony 
of sweet sounds, we may reasonably hope soon 
to see an equal appreciation of the harmony of 
colour, especially as applied to the exterior of 
our houses and public edifices. We have too 
long trusted to nature to produce tinted 
harmony out of doors, and when left to her 
natural devices there is but little to complain 
of. It is the handiwork of man which is dis- 
cordant, and the result of his civilised habits 
which interferes with the mosses, lichens, and 
the weathered hues of age on our buildings. 
Some time since we pointed out how the rough- 
tongued habitant of the manufacturing districts 
and mining country showed some taste in 
ornamenting the doorsteps and sills of the 
windows in a smoke-begrimed street or alley. 

That inert taste for colour and variety shows 
itself in the bright flashes of colour which orna- 
ment the divisions of the sashes in the window- 
frames. It is true that the scarlet band is only 
a bit of Turkey-red muslin, filled with saw-dust 
to keep out the coal grime and thick fumes of 
mill or furnace ; but it shows that the persons 
who undertook to achieve a given end have not 
been dead to the influence of colour. In London 
and in the so-called respectable streets and 
terraces of our large towns this endeavour to 
cheer the monotony of smoke-tinted bricks 
has been far more conspicuous by its absence 
than its presence. Occasionally at have some 
green Venetian blinds, with complementary red 
curtains in the windows, but generally their white 
lace curtains or buff blinds only served to show 
how funereally dull the grim brickwork of our 
streets could be made to appear. This was 
especially noted by the intelligent foreigner 
and the observant countryman. His grey man- 
sions, whitewashed cots, or red-brick edifices 
were soon toned in harmony with the sur- 
rounding landscape, and the foreigner won- 
dered at the absence of the gaily - painted 
verandahs and jalousies, which brightened up 
the dulness and monotony of the streets 
abroad. When paint and colour were brought 
into requisition they were used so unartisti- 
cally as to bring into greater prominence the 
general gloomy tone of the surroundings. 
The ground-floor and areas were painted in 
light gray or stone colour, as it is termed, which 
was popular, because it was cheap, and gave 
little trouble ; but to the artistic eye it gave an 
unsubstantial foundation to the mass of dark 
colour above which it neither relieved, framed,nor 
madelesssombre. Any time durin g the last fifty 
years the question has been asked again and again, 
a nothing be done to preserve our public 

uildings, our statues, and our houses from the 
murky influence of the all-pervading smoke?” 
It is true that some time before the millennium 
we may dispense with the smoke, but, given the 
Sa te verte of tress terns et 

the re of trees we know has a mel- 
ip arama be on ag sayy) ase — . 
‘y- it enhances the dismal tone o 
‘opeam bricks in town, but cannot compensate 
deel oe 8 inattention to the beauty of his 
ne § on the side facing the thoroughfare. 
leis oie hie’ eine ~ ae ve . wee 
: aste for the beautiful. 
» ge Reapers be wonderful if it were not so. 
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well-known scenic artist, whose name need not 
be particularised, was amongst those who set 
the example of painting the substructure of 
his house in a rich tone, formed of one of the 
common oxides of iron. This harmonised with 
the sprays of greenery which will flourish 
sometimes even in a London square. The 
pilaster strips were painted a similar colour, 
and supported a parapet and a pediment with- 
out being offensively prominent. Yet the 
effect was rich and the dull-leaden tint of the 
seacoal-smeared bricks became comparatively 
unobtrusive, and relieved the bright glazed jars 
which held the flower-pots on the window- 
ledges until the eye was satisfied with a sense 
of appropriateness and harmony, if not of 
beauty. It is by no means the only manner of 
dealing with an all-pervading difficulty. The 
use of terra-cotta and bright red brick which 
is now socommonly used, may have an influence 
in the same direction. The bricks may assume 
that rich purple hue which they sometimes 
attain in the country without becoming dingy. 
If such is the result we shall have some reason 
to be thankful for the revival of the quasi- 
Dutch style, which has been termed the style 
of Queen Anne. We can hardly hope that this 
will be the result of the use of the new red 
sandstone dressings which are now common, 
for, however lasting and permanent a building 
may be, it will never remain a bright gem in 
our street adornments, however rich the details 
or however chaste and appropriate the design. 








ELECTRICITY AND EARTHQUAKES. 


Sir,—In your interesting article of the 11th 
inst. on the subject of earthquakes you state as 
follows :—‘“ That there is something of the 
nature of the electric shock in the earthquake 
we think that most physicists who have any 
experience of the sensation will hold.” Perhaps 
you will allow me to make a few remarks on the 
very important question of the connexion of 
earthquakes with the action of terrestrial 
electricity. Humboldt, in his “ Cosmos” (vol.i., 
p. 193), quotes a remarkable passage from 
Pliny’s writings (Plin., ii, 79) 
proving that inthe mind of that philosopher 
earthquakes and thunderstorms were both held 
to be due to exactly the same cause, viz., to the 
operation of some force imprisoned within the 
earth. On March 22, 1749, and on December 6, 
1750, papers were read to the Royal Society by 
Dr. Stukeley in reference to the earthquakes 
that occurred at London on February 8, 1749, 
and at Daventry, in Northamptonshire, on 
September 30, 1750. In these papers the 
electrical origin of earthquakes was strongly 
advocated and Dr. Priestley, in his “‘ History 
of Electricity ” (p. 352) states that Dr. Stukeley 
was the first person who advanced the view 
that earthquakes were probably caused by 
electricity. In 1753, at Turin, the renowned 
philosopher Giambattista Beccaria published 
his ‘‘ Dell Elettricismo artificiale e naturale,” 
and, in 1758, at Bologna, his ‘“ Lettere 
deJl Elettricismo.” Without any knowledge 
of Dr. Stukeley’s researches, Beccaria upheld 
the same idea, that earthquakes were caused 
by electricity ; and after very extensive and 
prolonged researches, he came to the conclusion 
that earthquakes, thunderstorms, aurorz, and 
whirlwinds were all due to the action of the 
earth’s electricity. Of this great man’s labours 
Dr. Priestley says :—‘‘ All that was done by 
the French and English electricians with respect 
to lightning and electricity fell far short of 
what was done by Signor Beccaria at Turin” 
(“ Hist.,” p. 315). Priestley himself (in the 
fourth edition of his “ History,” published in 
1775) makes some remarkable ‘ Queries and 
Hints’ on the subject of terrestrial electricity. 
For instance :—‘ May not thunder, earthquakes, 
&c., be occasioned by the rushing of the elec- 
tric fluid between them [1.e., the clouds and the 
earth |, whenever the redundancy in either is 
excessive P”’ .... “Is not the earth in a con- 
stant state of moderate electrification?” .... 
“ And is it not probable that earthquakes, hur- 
ricanes, &c., as well as lightning, are the con- 
sequence of a too-powerful electricity in the 
earth?” ... . “Supposing earthquakes to be 
caused by the discharge of a redundant elec- 
tricity from the surface of the earth, might 
they not be prevented in countries subject to 
them?” (“Hist.,” p. 459). In Blackwood’s 
Magazine for July, 1869, and in the Quarterly 
Review for July, 1881, the possible electrical 
origin of earthquakes is again discussed, though 








clearly | 





neither writer alludes to Pliny, Stukeley, Bec- 
caria, or Priestley, orseems to consider the theory 
to be other than perfectly new. The latest 
writer on the question is, I think, he who now 
has the honour of addressing you. Last year I 
published a small work on “The Action of Light- 
ning,” concerning which I had the pleasure of 
reading a sympathetic review in your columns. 
On page 159 of that work, after endeavouring 
to show that earth currents, aurore, and 
thunderstorms were probably due to various 
accumulations of electricity on the earth’s 
surface, I state as follows:—“ Lastly, if the 
occasional irregular accumulations should occur 
in certain portions of the earth’s crust (gererally 
not very far distant from the sea) adjacent to, 
but insulated from each other, and below, though 
not far removed from the surface, and especially 
in regions where clouds and rainfall were 
habitually absent, as in Chili and Lower Peru,— 
there would appear to be possible causes for the 
occurrence of earth explosions, manifested by 
earthquakes.” I may state, that like the 
writers in Blackwood and the Quarterly, I also 
when I wrote was ignorant of the theory being 
other than novel. 

My principal object in now writing to you 
is to call the attention of your readers, and 
especially of architects and physicists, to the 
very interesting but little-studied science of 
terrestrial electricity. It seems to me almost 
certain that the time is fast approaching when 
we shall look back with wonder on the notions 
that, since electricity was known, have been 
generally prevalent throughout the world as to 
the nature and origin of thunderstorms and as 
to the means of defending constructions from 
the effects of lightning. I have now for several 
years studied in some detail the action of light- 
ning, earthquakes, aurorze, whirlwinds, St. 
Elmo’s fires, and other terrestrial phenomena 
that might reasonably be associated with 
electrical causes; and I feel convinced that the 
evidence to be obtained in favour of the theory 
that thunderstorms and earthquakes originate 
from the earth’s electricity is far stronger than 
any testimony that can be procured against 
such theory. And if Beccaria’s views should 
thus some 100 years after his death gain 
acceptance, nothing less than a complete revolu- 
tion in our measures of defence against light- 
ning-strokes would have to be effectied. “‘ Light- 
ning-conductors ’’ wceuld disappear; electric- 
taps would supplant them; and measures of 
defence would be adopted against earthquakes. 
The physicists of the day would at last make 
some efforts to prevent these dreadful plagues 
of the Adversary. 

In conclusion, I would beg to mention that in 
the belief that the preventive measures I have 
conceived in regard to earthquakes (measures 
based on the principles already advocated by 
me for preventing thunderbolts), might tend to 
avert the recurrence of such a catastrophe as 
that which has recently happened at Ischia, I 
have offered my services to the Italian Minister 
of Public Works for the purpose of applying 
these measures. 

A. PARNELL, 


Colonel (late) Royal Engineers. 








EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 


THE excavations being carried out under the 
auspices of the Collegio Romano have recently 
brought to light a large number of precious 
relics of Egyptian antiquity. The obelisk, 
whose discovery has already been spoken of, has 
been conveyed, amid a great crowd of interested 
spectators, to the Piazza del Collegio Romano. 
From top to bottom it is in a wonderful state of 
preservation, and is covered with hieroglyphics. 
It was, probably, brought to Rome under the 
Emperor Diocletian, along with the obelisk now 
standing on the Piazza of the Pantheon. They 
both contain the same hieroglyphics and the 
same name of Ramses the Great, and they 
both, probably, stood in front of the shrine of 
Isis, near where the last one was dugup. With 
regard to the destruction of the Iseum, the 
results of the excavations enable us to arrive at 
pretty certain conclusions. The attempt made 
by Nitomachus Flavianus to revive the worship 
of Isis in A.D. 395 produced a strong reaction, 
which found vent in the mutilation and throw- 
ing-down of the Egyptian idols and monuments. 
Hence it is that the statues are found lying 
precisely on the area covered by the floor of 
the temple. The obelisk, however, continued 
standing for a long period after this, and it was 
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only in the eighth century that, when the ruins 
of the edifice were already covered by a layer of 
rubbish 5 ft. thick, the obelisk came down. Its 
excellent state of preservation is due to the soft 
bed on which it fell and continued to lie. The 
ground, as is shown by clear indications, has 
several times been the scene of excavations. 
What was sought was marble for lime-burning 
or for building new houses. Hence it is that 
pieces of masonry, consisting of porphyry or 
granite, have generally been left untouched. 
The marble bases of the obelisks have been 
found broken to pieces as if ready for lime- 
burning or building. Among the relics found are 
a cynocephalos, of black granite, with beauti- 
fully-executed hieroglyphics at the foot; also 
an altar with reliefs on three sides, and, further, 
some pieces of relief that covered the walls of 
the temple, and other important fragments. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


Inebig’s Monument.—The monument to the 
celebrated chemist, Baron Justus von Liebig, at 
Munich, of which we spoke in our last, was 
unveiled with much pomp and ceremony on the 
6th inst. 

Congress of Master Chimney Sweepers.—In 
Prussia the business of chimney-sweeping is a 
practical monopoly, and the master chimney- 
sweepers are amongst the most comfortable and 
even flourishing of all classes of tradesmen. 
The Eleventh Congress of the Chimney Sweepers 
of Germany was held on the 13th and 14th inst. 
in Berlin, and was numerously attended by 
delegates from all parts of the empire. 

Berlin Hygienic Exhibition.—Up to the be- 
ginning of August this exhibition had been 
visited by nearly half a million persons. The 
receipts up to that date were 350,000 marks. 

Eahibition of Mexican Products. —It is in- 
tended to hold an exhibition of the products of 
Mexico in Berlin next year. The project is 
promoted by the Central Society for Commer- 
cial Geography. Three-fifths of the Mexican 
trade is in German hands. 

Theatre in Halle.-—The Municipal Authorities 
of Halle, in Prussia, have opened a public com- 
petition for designs for a new city theatre in 
that place, and offer 6,000 marks in prizes. 
The committee is further empowered to pur- 
chase at 750 marks each any desirable designs 
which are not awarded prizes. 

Nice.—A winter and spring exhibition is to be 
held in Nice, opening on the 1st of December, 
1883, and closing on the Ist of May, 1884. It 
will embrace a large collection of manufactures, 
works of art, and agricultural produce. 

The Gewandhaus at Leipsic.—With regard to 
the Gewandhaus, or New Concert Hall, at 
Leipsic, it has been determined to name the 
two adjacent streets respectively “‘ Beethoven- 
street’ and “ Mozart-street.” In respect to 
the external ornamentation of the building, the 
chief frontage will be adorned with the statues 
of Beethoven and Mozart, while on the two 
sides there will be two pairs of statues repre- 
senting, the one, Bach and Handel; and the 
other, Haydn and Schubert. It is also pro- 
posed in the grand foyer, that alone will equal 
the hall of the old Gewandhaus in size, to place 
two monuments, one to Mendelssohn, the other 
to Schumann. 








Tell’s Chapel. The Berner Bund recalls 
the history of the erection and ornamentation 
of this national Swiss memorial. Tradition 
assigns to its construction the date of the 
fourteenth century. The edifice had fallen 
into a state of decay when, in 1876, it was 
decided to restore it. According to the arrange- 
ment then entered into, the Cantonal authorities 
of Uri rebuilt the chapel from its foundations, 
adhering faithfully to the Renaissance style of 
the original building, provision being likewise 
made for the frescoes then in contemplation. 
A competition for this completing ornamentation 
was organised in May, 1877, and from eighteen 
designs sent in, those of Herr Stiickelberg, of 
Bale, were chosen. When they were. about 
to be carried out, there arose a good deal of 
opposition from persons who considered that 
due regard had not been paid to the traditions 
which have come down to our times, as to the 
incidents of Tell’s life. Though objecting to 
this interference, the artist has, in his execution 
of the work, made certain alterations in con- 
formity with these expressions of popular feeling 
on the subject. 





BOOKS AS A DECORATION. 


WITHIN the last season or so there have taken 
place several most important sales of historical 
libraries, and, even to the initiated, some sums 
quite startling have been given for the rare 
volumes which have passed through the well- 
known rooms of Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, 
in noisy Wellington-street. Only within the last 
few weeks we have seen at the Beckford sale a 
small fortune given for one manuscript alone, 
and that alate production of the illuminator’s 
art, being illustrated by the cunning hand of 
Giulio Clovio, the contemporary of Vasari. 
And yet, in the face of this interest evinced 
by the world of bibliophiles, how true is that 
complaint which once more finds utterance 
(this time in the pages of a current monthly 
magazine) of the too general indifference in the 
present day shown to books. The activity of 
our press, the increase of circulating libraries, 
and their questionable influence upon literature, 
the small amount of leisure that is left by the 
numerous distractions of modern existence, are 
some among many reasons that may serve to 
explain something of this marked feature of our 
century. That we actually read more than our 
ancestors is certain, but what are the works 
which meet with most favour? LEHssentially 
those which once read are almost useless to 
possess, and still less worthy of ever receiving 
the respectable and well-merited interment of a 
binding. 

However sad it is to have to say it, is it not 
true that “books are seldom looked upon as 
necessities in a house? Old china is preferred 
to them, and so are Chippendale chairs. They 
are kept out of sight, like the children’s toys, 
instead of occupying the place of honour which 
they merit. In great mansions there is, of 
course, a library, for that is as much a part of 
the establishment as the family plate; but, in 
the homes of the middle class, books in any 
considerable number are rarely to be séen 
among the cherished possessions.” 

Now, to this result have not some other 
causes than general indifference contributed ? 
In the first place, has not a great and important 
branch of the decorative arts, such as the craft 
of the bookbinder, been allowed to decline, for 
want of encouragement? Who has not been 
struck with a chill sense of a vague something 
unsatisfactory in the general appearance of the 
book-cases he may see in most of his friend’s 
houses,—book-cases of questionable design, filled 
with long lines of uncommunicative, uninviting, 
coldly-bound volumes, eminently possessing one 
element, it is true, of decorative effect, unity, 
but sadly wanting in that other important 
sister element which constitutes the life of all 
art,—diversity ? Can one wonder that with 
those who give the matter a thought some hesi- 
tation precedes action, and the few volumes at 
home are not, as intended, sent to the binder, 
and remain in their unhonoured retreat to slowly 
descend the scale of exterior respectability ? 
Habent sua fata, wrote the Latin poet, centuries 
ago, of the treasured manuscripts of his time; 
how much truer is the lament nowadays ! 

It is our contention that with a very little 
consideration books may be made to take a very 
important share in the decorative effect of every 
room in which they may be placed. Which of 
our readers is there who does not know some 
friend the walls of whose own little room glow 
with the sober brilliancy of a few well-chosen 
“* bright-backs”’ ? 

The value of stamped leather as a decorative 
agent, known in the past, has of late years 
become again recognised, and either in the form 
of the real old material or its French and 
Japanese imitations, has met with singular 
success; yet no one suggests the further de- 
velopment for decoration of another form of 
stamped leather, book-backs. 

We could point to an instance in which a 
very eminent architect, recently deceased, 
a true artist, who had considered every detail 
of the costly home he had built for himself, 
actually concealed behind folding doors his 
collection of books, one of no small importance. 
Such a step, too, can with him have alone been 
taken after some consideration; and yet, who 
can feel it to have been justified ? In the illus- 
trated manuscripts of the very period which 
formed the chief source of study of the artist 
to whose “library” we refer, there will be 
found innumerable examples of the mode in 
which books were displayed in domestic life, 
and the successful manner in which they were 
made to become decorative features of great 


a 
importance. It is a point worthy of note ; 
a great number of instances, and down to the 
early days of the Renaissance, that the stem 
with which the illuminators and many of the 
painters will surround, say St. Jerome, go Often 
represented in his study, will be seen to be dis- 
played, not as we pack away our books jp the 
present day, with the backs outwards, but with 
the boards turned towards the eye. Books were 
treasured rareties in those days, and too great 
honour could not be done to such faithfy 
instructors, such silent friends, ever ready to 
converse and pause while some well-thought-out 
passage could be mastered. It was, we cannot 
doubt, this tradition that led in later days to 
such a wealth of decorative beauty being be- 
stewed on their volumes by book-lovers such ag 
Grolier. The well- considered tooling and 
colouring of the “mosaic” bindings of the 
sixteenth century, such as we see in our great 
collections, was never intended to be stowed 
away in our modern idea of a book-case, for which 
“half-bound”’ volumes answer all the purposes 
of display,—if not of ostentation,—without jp 
any way suffering for practical purposes. 

That a person of taste is able, in the present 
day, by the expenditure of a few pounds, to 
“‘get up’ a most successful effect with a well. 
selected number of well-bound old “bright 
backs,” is only a proof, we are afraid, of the 
decline of the modern bookbinder’s art. Let it, 
however, be once more considered in its light as 
one of the important branches of decorative art, 
and we may speedily look for its revival. At 
the present moment an inquirer would have to 
go some way before he met, among his friends, 
with one who would regard the binding of his 
books with special care as anything more than 
an extravagance out of the question. But, 
properly considered, it will be found that books 
may be made to form a most effective form of 
household decoration,—a form of decoration, 
too, that will possess other merits than mere 
beauty. 

But in the present day, when house decora- 
tion has become a lucrative branch of industry, 
when so many,—too many,—people give orders 
to some great firm to “do up” their houses, is 
it likely that books,—the choice of which so 
essentially marks, or should do so, their owner, 
—is it likely that books should take anything 
but a very small position in the mind of even 
the most skilled decorator, in whose hands, 
however, a well-selected set of volum¢s properly 
treated would be found to serve singularly in 
obtaining that “livable” effect which is almost 
invariably wanting in the professional design 
when carried out? But there remains always 
an element of difficulty in the plan. The mass 
of furniture which modern civilisation con- 
siders necessary to crowd into our living-rooms 
is purchaseable at a moment’s notice, and will 
be found convenient ‘for immediate use, 
according to the recent rendering of a more 
familiar though now somewhat harshly-sound- 
ing expression of our youth. But the books 
have to be purchased slowly, for there 1s an un- 
mistakable look,—detected immediately by the 
observant eye,—in the collection of volumes 
bought en bloc to fill up the shelves. ; 

Once purchased, however, there remains to 
be displayed no small amount of art in their 
arrangement according to colour and sizes, and 
which can be exercised as successfully upon the 
humblest book-case of three or four shelves as 
upon the most imposing private library ed 
conceived by the mind of parvenu. That gilt 
and tooled morocco, Russia and calf, are obliga- 
tory to obtain the desired effect is a point open 
to doubt, for there is no reason why cloth backs 
should not be made sufficiently decors 
take their place anywhere, a quality whic 
modern books cannot be said at present bs 
possess, particularly whenever there 18 the 
slightest pretension to decoration, either on 
boards or back. “e 

The bookbinder’s craft is a branch of . 
decorative arts, a branch which, we feel con , 
dent, might with due study be carried gn 
great degree of perfection, and, to return ‘7 He 
original statement, may be made, with . nin 
consideration, a very much more ImpoF 
element in the decoration of our homes than! 
at present the case. 


a 





——— 


Amsterdam Exhibition.— Messrs. Doslies 
& Co. have been awarded two Diplomas Re 
Honour in respect of their exhibits of ee 
sanitary appliances and artistic pottery; 
being the highest awards. 
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—— 
PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE RAILWAY 
EXPENDITURE. 


Tur reports and proceedings at the several 
half-yearly meetings of the railway companies 
which have just been held indicate that the 
‘ntended expenditure of many of the leading 
companies during the current half-year amounts 
to an unusually large sum, and that a con- 
siderable portion of this expenditure will be 
‘ncurred in the construction of new works 
within the metropolis. The proposed capital 
outlay during the half-year of the London and 
North-Western Company is 1,014,000/.; the 
Midland, 1,000,0007.; Great Eastern, 950,0001. ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 950,000/. ; and Great 
Northern, 560,000/. ; whilst the South-Western, 
South-Eastern, London, Chatham, and Dover, 
and other companies having their termini in the 
metropolis are about to expend proportionately 
large sums. : 

According to the statement of the chairman 
of the Great Eastern Company, a sum bordering 
almost on the fabulous is about to be expended 
in the enlargement of the Liverpool Street 
Station, which, including the land, has already 
cost more than a million and a half. The chair- 
man said :—‘‘ When we come to deal with Liver- 
pool-street, which must be immediately enlarged, 
our capital expenditure will, of course, be very 
considerable for a certain period. I do not 
suppose that the enlargement of Liverpool- 
street, with the lines approaching it, will cost 
less than a million of money. It is to be en- 
larged because we are overburdened with traffic 
at Liverpool-street at the present time. Any one 
who will go and watch our suburban traffic 
between eight and eleven in the morning, and 
from four to seven in the evening, will be sur- 
prised to see the number of people that we are 
carrying. It is an increasing quantity, and it 
is only limited now by the amount of accommo- 
dation we can give. What we have already done 
as regards the work is this. We have just com- 
pleted the Bishopsgate Street Station to the 
great benefit of our goods traffic, and now the 
enlargement of Liverpool-street must be pro- 
ceeded with.’ He added that the works at 
Parkeston were very nearly completed, as also 
the Lowestoft harbour, and the extensive works 
there for the accommodation of the fishing trade. 
They were likewise engaged in laying down four 
additional lines from Straiford, in connexion 
with which they made the last contract a few 
days ago, and the contractor was bound to com- 
plete the works by the beginning of the year. 
These works would enable them to have a new 
station at Devonshire-street, which he felt 
certain would be one of the most profitable 
stations on the line. They had also recon- 
structed and greatly enlarged the Coborn-road 
Station, and connected it with Grove-road, and 
he believed that the traffic to those two stations 
alone would pay for the whole expense of 
making the four lines from Stratford. 

The capital expenditure of the Great Northern 
Company during the half-year includes 5,0001. 
for the erection of new offices at King’s-cross 
for the accommodation of the Parcels Post. The 
chairman observed that these offices were to be 
erected on the open space in front of the 
station, the Post Office authorities paying a 
rental of 8751. a year for the use of them. The 
erection of these offices would not interfere 
with the frontage, which would still remain. 
It was very valuable, and some day they hoped 
to turn it to very good account. They were 
also about to expend 6,0001. in the erection of 
stables at _King’s-cross. 

At the meeting of the London and Brighton 
Company, the chairman stated that in the 
extension of railways for increased accommo- 
dation throughout the district they had finished 
or were constructing the Croydon and Oxted, 
= oe and East Grinstead, the Lewes and 
5 “ rinstead, Tunbridge Wells and LEast- 
“9 Ny brane and Midhurst, the Ports- 

arbour Extension, and the Ryde new 
pier and railway, together with what would be 
gees of great public interest and importance, 
eee, rovemeat of Newhaven Harbour; and 
pa a works involved an expenditure of 
that the =< 9m three-quarters. In addition to 
a 4 ; pene in improvements and 
a 8 ne S of existing stations, and doubling 
1,246 spor ‘ upling portions of their lines 
pended 1.93 rood they had also further ex- 

twas stated at the pm gem , Lond 
g of the London 
teen tt, Western Company that the line be- 
100, Vauxhall, and Clapham Junc- 





tion is about to be widened by the laying-down 
of a fifth line of rails. It was also announced 
that the widening of the line between Clapham 
Junction and Hampton Court Junction was 
almost completed and ready for opening, and 
that the Guildford and Surbiton line, and the 
widening of the line from Barnes to Windsor, 
were both being rapidly proceeded with. 

The report presented at the meeting of the 
Great Western Company stated that satisfactory 
progress continued to be made in the construc- 
tion of the Severn Tunnel. The total length of 
the tunnel now completed was 2,500 yards, and 
a further length of 1,400 yards had been arched, 
the whole distance under the “ Shorts,” the 
deepest portion of the river. The cuttings at 
each end of the tunnel were also in active 
progress. 

The London, Tilbury, and Southend Company’s 
report stated that the works on the extension 
from Southend to Shoeburyness were progress- 
ing satisfactorily, and that the line would be 
completed before the end of the year. The 
first section of the Barking and Pitsea exten- 
sion, from Barking to Upminster, had also been 
commenced. 

Mr. J. 8. Forbes, chairman of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Regent’s Canal, City, 
and Docks Railway Company, and at the first 
ordinary meeting, which has just been held, 
he stated that such a work, which would in- 
volve the construction of twelve miles of rail- 
way, and the building of numerous stations, 
could not be carried out at once, and the question 
arose as to what section was the best to do first. 
He then stated that as the Great Northern and 
the Midland both abutted on their proposed line, 
and as those railways were not over-well off, so 
far as concerned their access to London, it was 
thought best to begin between these two 
stations and Barbican. This section would be a 
most costly one, but he thought that they would 
accomplish it at something like 400,0001. a mile, 
or about half the amount that had been spent 
on other metropolitan railways. 








A BUDGET FROM SYDNEY.* 


CoAL-HEAVERS had a fine time of it in the 
spring. They struck for an advance from 1s. 3d. 
to ls. 6d. an hour, and got it without any 
nonsensical dilly-dallying. This emboldened the 
wharf labourers to have a fling from 1s. to 1s. 3d. 
an hour, but after being out four weeks they 
caved in and have formed a union, which they 
think will carry their point at a future time. 
That wharfingers out here should neglect the use 
of steam cranes is strange ; donkey-engines that 
only take a few hundredweight at a time are 
the fashion. There is talk of introducing them 
on the Circular Quay, where the electric light 
has been introduced as well as in several public 
and private buildings. 

A young gentleman named Morrison, son of 
the Principal of Geelong College, undertook the 
daring feat of walking through the continent of 
Australia from the Gulf of Carpentaria to Mel- 
bourne. Alone and unaided, he started a week 
before Christmas and achieved the journey in 
twelve weeks, having tO go several times more 
than 100 miles without the sight of habita- 
tions, even of aborgines. This is worthy of 
recognition bv the Government. 

To hear the outcry as to the amount of land 
required for the maintenance of a family in this 
colony is rather ill-timed. Many are of opinion 
that 120 acres are required at least for each 
family, yet around Sydney can be found many 
groups of half a dozen Chinese cultivating six 
acres, and by unceasing industry laying by 
sufficient to take them home with a competency 
to their own country. There is a great outcry 
against them, but house-keepers and eating- 
house people would not know what it was to 
see vegetables were they to have to trust to 
European labour. A poll-tax is levied on their 
entering any of these colonies, but when they 
leave it is returned to them without any 
interest. It would be retaliation if the Chinese 
Government were to impose a like tax on all 
foreigners entering China. 

The building trades are still very busy in and 
all around Sydney; inside it handsome offices 
and warehouses are taking the place of the 
older erections, rows of which are taken down, 
and the increased value of the land will not 
alow of small buildings being erected. To the 





* See p. 92, ante, 





writer it is strange, seeing the prices paid for 
plasterers’ work, that land and house owners, 
builders and speculators, do not see the possi- 
bility of inaugurating a movement for the sub- 
stitution of machinery for plain plastering to 
walls and ceilings by offering a series of prizes 
for the best designs for realising such an object, 
as the prospect of a good bonus would induce 
clever mechanics to set their wits to work, and 
would, I believe, produce results beyond ex- 
pectation. 

When the new Treasurer made his Finance 
Budget statement, he was anxious for English 
financiers to see the state of New South Wales, 
and paid 1,300/. for the transmission of a cable 
message to London. In the Assembly the 
question was raised as to whether he was 
justified in sending such a long message, but 
the matter was hushed up. There are now 
four mail companies taking letters to Europe, 
and it is judged that subsidies will soon be done 
away with. 

The past season bas been different from the 
four previous ones; there was plenty of rain, 
and all fears of a water famine ended for the 
next season. Squatters have sent their stockinto 
the bush, and will partially recoup their losses. 

Owing to the destruction of the Exhibition 
building, the New South Wales Fine Arts Exhi- 
bition was, at Eastertide, held in the vestibule 
of the town-hall, which was too small for the 
number of pictures sent, and many were re- 
jected. In his opening speech the chairman, 
Mr. Coombes, referred to the arduous labours of 
the hanging committee in having to crowd side 
by side 400 pictures in four days, and said that 
many of those rejected were of first-rate ability ; 
it was want of space that had caused their rejec- 
tion. Upon perusing the illustrated catalogue, 
I was rather taken aback at finding that the 
speaker himself was exhibiting no fewer than 
fifty examples, the Vice-President twelve, 
another seventeen, and several others from 
five to ten pictures. Had the speaker been 
sincere he would have recommended the 
thinning-out of his own and others’ pictures, 
and substituting some of the rejected ones of 
first-rate ability. I may be excused if I view 
with suspicion the sincerity of the hanging 
committee next season. 

Under what type of socialism for the future 
to place our school children in Sydney is difficult. 
I live in the parish of St. Peter, Wooloomooloo. 
Near by is the public school, attended by a few 
hundred children. Every day, as they come 
out of school, batches of boys, as well as girls, 
take a delight in ringing bells and pulling 
knockers of houses that abut upon the street; 
and on Sundays,.too, it is repeated, respectably- 
dressed grown-up girls indulging in it, which 
certainly does not speak well for the nature of 
the training they receive at the school, and still 
less on the part of the parents, who must hear 
their children talking of their mischievous frolics. 

It will hardly be credited that for many 
years the Sydneyites have perpetuated the 
abuse of a private company being allowed to 
impose 1d. toll on foot-passengers over a mean- 
looking wooden structure to Pyrmont. In 
course of years the traffic has been increasing 
so that the dividends are more like an E] Dorado. 
At the end of last year a handsome and free 
bridge was thrown open over the Paramatta, at 
Lane Cove. This poured more traffic over the 
unpainted Pyrmont one than ever. The Sydney- 
ites should have insisted upon the erection of 
another bridge alongside the old one, and have 
allowed free traffic, and the old company to find 
their dividends elsewhere. 

It is singular that the most beautiful harbour 
in the world should have been selected for a con- 
vict station. Convicts were employed in making 
roads, quarrying, and other useful work, at the 
expense of the English nation, and not of the 
colonists, who got the benefit of their labour; 
yet, after a while, they chose to have them re- 
moved to another country, instead of getting 
them into the interior of the colony, where their 
work could have benefited them. 

The small-pox scare of two years ago has 
cost a pretty penny. Claims for compensation, 
expenditure for buildings, food, carriage attend- 
ance, &c., amounted to the sum of 84,0001. 

Owing to the stand that the colony has made 
during the last few years, and trade being 
stagnant in most other countries, English 
manufacturers have glutted the markets, and 
warehousemen, being anxious to realise, have 
sent their goods to country dealera, who in turn 
have given credit to customers who could not 
pay when bills became due. The consequence 
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is a reaction through overtrading. The bank- 
ruptcy laws afford unscrupulous persons great 
facilities to defraud. Many are set down as 
solvent, but when they are brought to court it 
is found that they have made over tkeir pro- 
perty to the wife, or members of their family, 
on purpose to shirk their liabilities. 

For the last three years a new lighthouse has 
been building, beside the old one, with all the 
recent improvements of science. It is to be 
fitted with the electric light, and when com- 
pleted, it is said will be the most powerful one 
in the world. It was to have been completed 
last September, but has been delayed until the 
lst of June. 

Of late the immigrants that have been sent 
out from Plymouth have had more deaths than 
usual. One of the last ships to arrive was the 
Nerbudda, which had seventeen deaths, mostly 
of young children. In the Assembly the 
matter has been referred to, and the idea of 
chartering some large steamers, like those of 
the Orient line, is being considered. 

The dearth of female servants and farm- 
labourers still continues. The labour market 
in Sydney is overcrowded, so that if an adver- 
tisement for a labourer appears, there will be 
frequently 100 applicants for it. Many are 
lured to this town by the report of others, and 
cause an amount of poverty, that the Govern- 
ment should put a stop to by causing copies of 
large maps of the colony to be exposed in 
various public places, and giving full informa- 
tion of the various counties, their resources and 
productions. Were immigrants able to obtain 
a plot of land at a low rate in the vicinity of 
their employment, there would be an induce- 
ment for them to settle, and in time build 
homes for themselves. This is a great defect in 
colonial politics. 

Satisfactory results have been obtained by 
the use of the diamond-drill for water, which 
has been of incalculable benefit in the interior. 
It has been the means of ascertaining the 
deposit of various minerals at a nominal cost, 
compared with the old-fashioned and costly way 
of digging for it. No new goldfields have been 
discovered this season. A rush took place to 
Billy’s Lookout, in the Zemora district, but it 
proved a failure; there was a living for a few only. 

Messrs. Morris & Ranken were commissioned 
by the late Government to report on the causes 
of the failure of the Land Act of 1861. Their 
report has just been published; it is a very 
lengthy document, and has taken many months 
to compile. In 1861 the Government determined 
to break the monopoly of the squatters with 
large runs, and pour fresh occupants on the 
lands, which had never been surveycd. Selectors 
were allowed to settle by paying a nominal sum, 
and they received their titles and seldom 
inclosed their lands. Owing to this, in course 
of time, it was found that at various portions 
of a selector’s plot, perhaps half a dozen other 
selectors had also selected upon the first owner’s 
selection; like him, they had paid for their 
selection and received titles. This led to endless 
litigation, owing to the want of the services of 
@ ranger. 

Taken altogether, this letter may not be said 
to belong to dry building facts, but it. tends to 
show the working of an important and expand- 
ing colony, that has had the advantage of the 
brains of European science and invention, has 
had no national struggles for existence, no 
famines, no convulsions of society, such as all 
other countries have met with ; but, on the con- 
trary, has had its mineral and pastoral resources 
opened up by means of railways and of floating 
cities, which can take them in seven weeks to 
the Antipodes, besides taking their products, 
and return with loads of manufactured materials, 
have caused them an unparalleled prosperity in 
a short space of time such as no other colonists 
in the history of the world have ever attained. 
May they make good use of their good fortune, 
is the sincere wish of the present writer. 

J. B. Warts. 








The Brunswick Monument.—A telegram 
from Geneva says :—The Brunswick monument, 
constructed at an expense of 60,000/., and only 


just completed, is falling to pieces. A recent 
careful examination by experts revealed faults 


of construction so serious that it has been. 


decided to remove the statue and to pull down 
and rebuild the pyramid on which it stands. 
A similar statement was circulated some long 
time ago. Is this a second failure, or what 
does it mean ? 





WIDENING OF FETTER LANE. 
DRYDEN’S HOUSE. 


ANOTHER Of the historical residences in the 
City, associated with our old English poets, will 
shortly disappear. The Commissioners of 
Sewers, at their last meeting before the vaca- 
tion, adopted a resolution for the widening of 
Fetter-lane, near the Fleet-street end, and the 
undertaking involves the removal of several 
houses nearly opposite to Roll’s - buildings. 
Seven of these projecting houses will be re- 
quired, and one of the group, No. 18, having 
been taken down for re-building, it was decided 
to take advantage of the opportunity and 
acquire this and the adjoining house, No. 17, 
and the solicitor was instructed to serve the 
necessary notices on the owner. According to 
the memorial plate which it bears, No. 17 was at 
one time the residence of Dryden. The inscrip- 
tion on the memorial-plate is as follows :— 
“Here lived John Dryden, the poet. Born, 
1631; died, 1700;”’ and on the border of the 
plate are the eulogistic words: ‘ Glorious 
John.” It is said that the present plate is not 
the original, but replaces a stone slab or 
inscription destroyed some years ago, when 
several alterations were made to the house. 








ARCHITECTURAL CURIOSITIES. 
THE CONVENTO DE CHRISTO, THOMAR, PORTUGAL. 


THOMAR is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting towns which Portugal can show to 
the ecclesiologist, and the enormous monastery, 
a view of part of whose church we give in this 
week’s Builder, is not the least remarkable part 
of it. Portugal possesses the Monastery of 
Batalha, considered the giory of the Lusitanian 
nation ; the superb temple of Belem, the perfect 
type of Manuelesque arihitecture ; the sump- 
tuous church of Santo Domingo, Lisbon; the 
basilica of Estrella; and other works, some of 
which we have already illustrated. As beautiful 
an example is the church of Thomar, the con- 
struction of which dates from the fifteenth 
century. It forms an immense square nave, 
divided by pointed arches, and is profusely 
enriched with artistic carvings, turrets, statuary, 
friezes, canopies, and small crests. Its base- 
ment constitutes, so to say, a superb cloister, 
the massive columns of which support the great 
mass of the church. The church of Thomar, a 
rich example of Lusitanian architecture, some- 
what resembles in its exterior the famous 
Carthusian church of Miraflores. 

In our volume for 1881 (vol. xli., p. 247) we 
gave some particulars and illustrations of the 
cloisters of the “Convento de Christo,’’ which 
is one of the most elaborate buildings in 
Portugal. The cloisters we engraved are 
particularly elegant. This building has more 
cloisters attached to it than any other convent 
in Portugal. 








VILLA: MOUNT PARK ESTATE, 
HARROW. 


WE give a perspective view of a villa now in 
course of erection on the highest part of the 
Mount Park Estate, Harrow. The nature of 
the site suggested placing the principal rooms 
at the back, where they command extensive 
views southwards for from fifteen to twenty 
miles. The walls are built of red brick, relieved 
by half-timber work, part of which is filled in 
with concrete and rendered, and part covered 
with hanging tiles, the roof being covered with 
Broseley tiles. The house contains, besides the 
usual offices and cellars, three large reception 
rooms and a billiard room. There is a spacious 
and well-lighted hali, with a broad staircase 
of pitch-pine, leading to the upper floors, which 
contain eight good bedrooms, besides bath and 
dressing rooms. The house will be fitted 
throughout with electric bells. The work is 
being carried out under the superintendence of 
the architects, Messrs. Higgs & Rudkin, of 68, 
Lincoln’s Inn-Fields. 

Entrance Lodge.—A few weeks ago (p. 116, 
ante) we illustrated the lodge which has just 
been erected at the entrance to this charming 
estate, which is situated on the south side of 
Harrow, and commands extensive views of the 
surrounding country. The lodge, costing 2801., 
is constructed of red bricks up to first floor, the 
remainder being half-timber and hanging tiles. 
The roof is covered with brown Broseley tiles. 
The architects are Messrs. Higgs & Rudkin as 





—$ 
in the case of the villa, the account of which 
was accidentally substituted for the particulars 
of the lodge. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ROBERT 
STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


Tis design has recently been Selected in 
limited competition, and is to be erected at the 
corner of Duke and Robert streets, Grosyenop. 
square, on ground given for the purpose by the 
Duke of Westminster. The church was required 
to be square on plan, and as the site ig 60 ¢; 
across, the main building is nearly that dimen. 
sion each way. At the west end is a large 
central porch and lobbies, and as the building 
will be surrounded on three sides by wee 
access is also gained at each corner, thus ensur. 
ing a speedy clearance of the building after 
service. Galleries are on each side and over 
the front lobbies, while one behind the pulpit 
and over the two vestries will contain choir and 
organ. Seating will be provided for upwards 
of 900 persons. 

Under the church is a school-room, 14 ft, clear 
in height, with all necessary conveniences in the 
way of kitchen, scullery, stores, lavatories, and 
water-closets. At the rear and on the street 
level will be placed infants’ rooms, and above 
caretaker’s apartments and Bible-class rooms. 
On the second floor is a lecture-hall seating 
about 250. With all these rooms Sunday 
School accommodation will be provided for 
1,000 children. The materials will be red brick 
and Dumfries stone externally, cream-coloured 
bricks internally, with the woodwork in pitch- 
pine, and red tiles on roof. The estimated cost 
is about 8,000/. Mr. John Sulman, of 1, Far- 
nival’s-inn, is the architect. 








ADDITIONS TO THE SOLDIERS’ 
HOME AND INSTITUTE,. ALDERSHOTT, 
FOUNDED BY THE LATE MRS. DANIELL. 


ANNEXED is a sketch of the old front and the 
new, which has just been completed at the 
Soldiers’ Home and Institute, Aldershott. The 
external walls are built with stock bricks faced 
with local rag stone, with Bath stone dressings. 
The roof is covered with strawberry-coloured 
Broseley tiles. 

The ground-floor of the new wing contains a 
large dining-room, 30 ft. by 17 ft., with serving 
hatch to the kitchen; restaurant, 17 ft. by 
12 ft. 6 in., divided by panelled partitions; bar, 
17 ft. by 16 ft., with corner entrance ; and two 
small parlours, lavatories, and bath-room. The 
space formerly occupied by the old bar is thrown 
into the smoking-room, making one room 31 ft. 
by 18 ft. 7 

The first floor contains boys’ game-room, 18 ft. 
by 18 ft.; caretaker’s room, four cubicles, 
bath-room, &c. The second floor contains 
fifteen cubicles. 

The whole of the new wing is heated by hot 
water; and all the internal woodwork is of 
picked yellow deal, stained and varnished. _ 

The contract was taken by Messrs. Martin, 
Wells, & Co., Aldershott, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. R. H. Hill, architect, Clement’s- 
lane, London. 








No. 491, NEW CROSS-ROAD. 


THES: premises were erected for the English 
Land and Investment Company, and comprise 
offices and board-rooms for themselves and the 
Globe Building Society, one suite of private 
offices, and housekeeper’s apartments, dc. 

The elevation has a free Classic treatment, 
and is executed in brick and stone, the latter 
being only used where necessary. 

The bricks are Lawrence’s best orange-red, 
with cornice and strings of Brown’s mould 
bricks; the finer portions, such as caps, being 
executed in cut work. all 

The whole of the ground floor and 
lintels, finials, and the corona of main cornice, 
together with the pediment over centre window, 
first floor, and tympanum of central attic 
window, are worked in red Corsehill stone. 

The whole of the internal fittings, inclu a 
mantels, &c., are in wood, specially i , 
those of the ground floor, ya the sashes 
and doors of front, being in mahogany. 

The front is glazed, pend with polished plate 
and partly with stained glass. 

The whole was very well executed by Mr. - 
J. Jerrard, of Lewisham, from the design ° 
Mr. A. H. Kersey, architect, 21, Finsbury 
pavement. 
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SCULPTURE AND COLOUR. 


In your observations [p. 35, ante | concerning 
the experiments made by Herr Cauer in colour- 
ing sculpture you mentioned two instances in 
which colours may be applied. First, with a 
view of reproducing realism in flesh tints and 
costumes ; secondly, with the view of producing 
4 softened and more harmonious effect in 
avoiding the too great coldness of uncoloured 
stone or marble without any attempt at 
realism. There is a third, with the view of 

reserving sculpture from deterioration caused 
bythe inclemency of the weather, as we have an 
“2 in Dresden where this procedure has 
instance 1n 
been applied on freestone sculptures. About 
twelve years ago four beautiful groups repre- 
senting Day, Night, Morning, and Evening, 
sculptured by Professor Schilling, were erected 
on the steps of Briihl’s Terrace. These very 
delicate groups in freestone had shown, after 
a few years’ exposure to the influence of the 
temperature, considerable marks of depreda- 
tion in the fine lineaments, as well as in the 
drapery. The inhabitants of Dresden, desirous 
of keeping intact one of the master-works of 
their favourite sculptor, sought for ways and 
proposed preventive measures for preserving 
these ornaments from total ruin. After many 
controversies the authorities adopted the un- 
Incky idea of trying the gilding method, the 
result of which is that now, seen at a distance, 
the groups form four lumps of gold on 

destals. 

It may satisfy those who like to see the colour 
of this metal, for nothing is to be noticed 
but a mere brightness, dazzling the eyes of the 
unfortunate who happens to look in their direc- 
tion. Looked at nearer we find that the 
intensity of a shiny colour produces the effect 
of showing only half features, half legs, half 
arms, half cheeks, &c., because there is no transi- 
tion between light and shade, and the promi- 
nent parts of the groups are either quite bright 
or quite dark. Besides this, the light, being 
reflected from flat surfaces, strikes in some 
depths of the drapery, as well as on parts of the 
limbs, which should always remain more or less 
in the shade, so that a more prominent part 
which is shown out into relief remains in 
the dark, while another part, farther back, is 
quite illuminated and distinctly seen. Nothing 
is more against the philosophy of art than these 
long nude limbs, stiff, flat, without expression 
as they appear for want of a regular shade, and 
very often looking as if they were broken and 
pieces missing in them for want of transition 
between light and shade; the eye is too dazzled 
to see the parts of a limb which are not in full 
light. If the drapery happens to have a 
certain dimension the effect is still more dis- 
advantageous, because the main body of the 
statue with its elaborated work completely dis- 
appears. Looked at quite near, the impression 
is still worse ; all the delicacy of the lineaments 
has vanished, and they have become coarse by 
the effect of the shiny coating ; the contours of 
the mouth and the lips have lost their expres- 
sion in default of proper shade; the cheek 
which stands in the light ‘is round, the other in 
the shade appears hollow; a line seems to be 
drawn on the top of the nose, which one could 
Suppose to be made of two kinds of material ; 
the eyes are dull and glaring, without shade 
between the lid and the eyeball. The hair is 
far from being improved, and the same 
injurious effect is produced on it as on the 

pery. Two statues have beards; one of 
them is thin and short, and the rays which 
strike it produce on the face rugosities 
alternating with dark spots; the other 
has a long and thick beard on which 
the light falls more intensively, because it is 
more projecting, and the features of the face 
seg unperceived between the hair and the 

ard. 

The experiment made on these groups in 
applying gilding has proved to be a failure, 

cause a work of art is executed with the pur- 
pose of being admired, and in this instance it is 
nO more the case; the eye being unable to 
rest on this shiny metal, the details of the exe- 
cution remain unnoticed. Another question is, 
whether they will be preserved from ruin by 
this procedure, even if the coat should be re- 
hewed at short intervals. Time only can answer 
this question, and, should it not be the case, it 
Would be a great waste of money, the amount 
Spent on the gilding being 12,000 marks ! 

resden. F. NIcouLin. 








THE NEGLECT OF MURAL PAINTING. 


Sir,—The inexperience of English painters in 
mural painting may, in a general sense, be 
admitted; but is it reasonably to be expected 
that they should have experience when every 
opportunity that offers for practising the art is 
denied to them? The imputation of inexpe- 
rience could not possibly be thrown into the 
face of the profession were it not for the crass 
ignorance of the public upon the theory and 
practice of mural decoration; otherwise the 
public would know from Grecian and Italian 
precedents that in neither country was it cus- 
tomary to leave public buildings bald and un- 
adorned because artists had not attained per- 
fection in painting and sculpture. Nay, the 
culmination of art in the hands of Praxiteles 
and Phidias, and of Michelangelo and Raffaelle, 
after centuries of tentative practice by their 
predecessors, was the result of a policy which 
is in this country persistently opposed, viz., 
that of employing the best talent of the period. 
They did not in Greece and in Italy wait for 
some special intervention of Providence to 
vouchsafe them genius, artists born with fresco 
painting in their mouths; they had faith in the 
maxim that “ Providence helps those who help 
themselves’’; and though they had not a Dar- 
win to instruct them in the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, they at least believed in the progressive 
development of art, and thus we are able to con- 
template in our great museums the successive 
steps of progression from the archaic to the 
perfect. 

The Royal Commission on the Fine Arts, pre- 
sided over by H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, 
saw very clearly that continuous practice was 
necessary to make perfect a school of mural 
painters, and the competitions which were 
instituted, and the works of the competitors 
which were exhibited in Westminster Hall, were 
avowedly first steps in carrying out that prac- 
tical and common-sense view; but this policy 
was not, as it ought to have been, persistent, 
and now, in this year of grace 1883, we are as 
far from possessing a school of mural painters 
as ever. 

The painters of easel pictures, the public 
should again be told, cannot be transformed off- 
hand into mural decorators by merely command- 
ing them to paint upon a wall instead of upon 
canvas, and to use either fresco, water-glass, or 
encaustic instead of oil. Mural painting re- 
quires a different kind of apprenticeship, both 
in respect to design and technique; and this 
different kind of training is only to be promoted 
by a continuous demand upon artists for the 
exercise of decorative talent. There would of 
course be, as there has always been, many 
imperfect attempts in the path of development. 
But artists of repute do not now hesitate to 
propose the effacement of the works of Thorn- 
hill in the dome of St. Paul’s, and the artists of 
the future will, in all probability, not hesitate 
to propose the effacement of some of the works 
intended to adorn the Houses of Parliament, 
and the substitution of better; unless, indeed, 
that reverence should increase which prompted 
the Greeks and the Italians to preserve, even 
when art had attained its highest develop- 
ment, the attempts of their early painters and 
sculptors. 

Decoration in the great art epochs was not 
an afterthought. The grandest examples of 
mural decoration were considered in the general 
design of the edifices they adorn, and the 
Munich architects, who had studied the subject 
of mural painting with the usual Teutonic 
thoroughness, always arranged that the painters 
who were to decorate the public buildings 
should receive their commissions before even 
the structures themselves were commenced, 
in order that the cartoons of the designs 
might be prepared and ready to paint from 
as soon as the walls were in a fit state to 
be worked upon. It was well understood, too, 
at Munich that an extensive series of mural 
paintings, though it should be under the direc- 
tion of one master mind, required the assistance 
of pupils or scholars to carry it out in any 
reasonable time. This institution of scholars 
was, therefore, adopted for precisely the same 
reason that it was by the great Italian painters. 
The English public never experience the emotion 
excited by the revealing of a finished and com- 
pletely decorated monumental edifice, as the 
Greeks and Italians did. The pettifogging 
English notion of mural decoration consists in 
occasionally consigning a painter to finish with 
his own unaided hands picture after picture, 








through the year, in the solitude of a public 
building, leaving the outside world to wonder 
when the work will be completed, and at last 
to lose all interest in the matter. 

Must the Legislature and the community at 
large again be reminded that it was only 
through the encouragement of monumental 
decoration on the most extensive scale that the 
greatest triumphs of art were achieved? Why 
will they, then, so obtusely and persistently 
oppose the practice of mural painting in 
England ? W. Cave THomas. 








NOTES FROM BRIGHTON. 


At the meeting of the Brighton Town Council 
on the 16th inst., the Works Committee snb- 
mitted a special report, with tenders, for im- 
proving the Preston-road, and erecting an iron 
fence on the west side of Preston Park (recently 
acquired by the Corporation) and on the south 
and east sides of Preston-place, and performing 
certain other works in connexien therewith. 
The tenders received were as follow :— 

W. J. Botterill, 110, Cannon-street, 


London 
J T. 


TTPO Hee eee eee eee eee Ee > 


0 
: Chappell, Lupus- street, 
cal NEE ED SI a 5,780 0 
J. Barnes, North-street, Brighton... 5,670 0 
G. Cheesman & Co., Kensington- 

street, Brighton ................c0..se0 5,460 0 

-_G. B. Marshall, College-road, 

ER ATR ie at 5,300 0 
C. G. Reed & Son, North-street, 

| RI A TREE Natt eee 5,250 0 


Ea ae ee IL 5,120 10 
“ernie 5, 

The committee recommended that the tender 
of Mr. James Longley, to perform the work for 
the sum of 5,098/. be accepted, and that the 
sureties proposed by him for the due execution 
of the contract be approved of. 

Mr. Councillor Sendall moved the adoption of 
the report, which was seconded by Mr. Coun- 
cillor Manwaring. Mr. Councillor Daniel said 
when the tenders ran so close as they did in 
this instanee he should like to see preference 
given to one of their own townsmen. The 
difference was very trifling, and for the sake of 
100/. or so he should like to see the contract 
given to local men. Mr. Councillor Manwaring 
said this would not be a reasonable suggestion 
to adopt after they had advertised for tenders. 
Mr. Councillor Sendall said when they adver- 
tised and got the lowest tender from a respect- 
able and competent person outside the borough, 
who was now employed in carrying out work to 
the extent of 5,000/. or 6,000. within the 
borough, it would be unfair to recommend 
another man simply because he was a local 
tradesman. The report was then adopted. 

With regard to the sea defences in front of 
the town, the Works Committee presented a 
report adopting recommendations of the sur- 
veyor (Mr. P. C. Lockwood) that the concrete 
groyne at the Old Steyne should be extended 
about 120 ft. in length, so as to accumulate 
more beach in front of the Junction-road, and 
that the concrete groyne opposite East-street 
should also be extended about 120 ft., and 
heightened in the middle, so as to accumulate 
beach in front of the King’s-road. He esti- 
mated the cost of the work at about 7,0001. 

Mr. Councillor Sendall, in moving the adop- 
tion of this report and its recommendations, 
said the surveyor prepared a valuable report on 
this subject a short time since, and it had great 
weight with the committee. The majority of 
the Council would see the desirability of in- 
creasing the length of the groynes in question. 
The erection of these groynes, about fifteen or 
twenty years since, resulted in the accumula- 
tion of a large amount of beach in front of the 
town. The western improvements were carried 
out, and the sea was driven back 100 ft. or 
200 ft., but now Hove was about to erect a sea- 
wall and other defences, and the result would 
be most likely a scour to the east of these. The 
committee, therefore, thought that by carrying 
out the proposed works they would be accumu- 
lating beach at the eastern end of the borough, 
and would be retaining the beach at the western 
end. They thought it very desirable to carry 
out the extensions, and if the report were 
adopted he believed a great improvement would 
result. 

Mr. Alderman Brigden seconded the motion 
for the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Alderman H. Martin said it would be in 
the recollection of the Council that a large 
groyne previously existed opposite to Lion 
Mansions. Some years ago it was resolved to 
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repair it, but the resolution was rescinded, and 
the remaining portion of the groyne was cut 
down. 

Mr. Councillor Booth said the groyne Mr. 
Alderman H. Martin was alluding to was abso- 
lutely buried by several feet of beach which 
had collected. However, he considered the pre- 
sent outlay absolutely necessary for the pro- 
tection of the improvements which they con- 
templated making, for they would retain the 
beach and thereby make the work secure. They 
would all be sorry to see public money spent 
and a great storm come and wash all the work 
into the sea. This would add greatly to the 
security of their work, but at the same time he 
thought they did not take sufficient care of the 
beach as it did accumulate. That day a gentle- 
man living near the Aquarium pointed out to 
him that he noticed on the previous day as 
many as ten carts at one time taking away 
beach from one spot. Letters had lately 
appeared in the Times, speaking of the false 
economy of the Brighton Town Council in 
permitting beach to be taken away to mend the 
roads. They knew that was not correct, for the 
beach removed was not altogether for that, but 
he did not think there was sufficient care taken 
that all beach removed was absolutely for con- 
tractors carrying out work in the town. If they 
had a contract in the town the beach which 
they took away should be for the special pur- 
pose of the contract, and not for anything 
outside of it. 

Mr. Alderman Abbey said it was very unfor- 
tunate, but wooden groynes would wear out, 
and would only last about fourteen years. The 
foundation would wear out, and the cutting 
down in the case referred to was quite neces- 
sary ; for it was no good to repair the top when 
the bottom was gone. It was in consequence of 
this wear that they had gone in for concrete 
groynes, and these were practically everlasting. 

After some further discussion, 

Mr. Councillor Sendal], in reply, said the 
groynes to the west of Brighton had had a 
perceptible effect on the frontage, but with 
regard to the accumulation of beach for some 
years past, he would read a paragraph from a 
report submitted by the Surveyor. It was as 
follows :— | 

‘‘An interesting question in connexion with 

groyning is the quantity of shingle and sand accu- 
mulating from time to time, and I append astate- 
ment showing the quantities of shingle which have 
been removed from the foreshore in front of 
Brighton by builders and others, and for the service 
of the Corporation since 1875, when the Town 
Council first began to issue tickets of permission 
for its removal. During that time 226,720 cubic 
yards have been carted away from off the beach, 
equal toa strip of land gory long, 57 yards wide, 
and 1 yard deep. In 188] and 1882 a greater quan- 
tity was taken away than in the previous years, 
amounting in each of those years to 43,000 cubic 
yards, or 2} miles long by 32 ft. wide by 1 yard 
deep per annum.” 
Proceeding, he said there was no serious danger 
at this moment, except what might probably 
arise through the action of the Hove Commis- 
sioners, but it was very wise to anticipate 
probable occurrences and provide for them. 

The motion for the adoption of the report 
was then carried, and at a subsequent stage of 
the proceedings special instructions were given 
to the Surveyor with regard to the removal of 
sand and shingle from the beach. 

The Sanitary Committee presented a report 
which embodied the following passages from 
the report of the Medical Officer of Health, 
Dr. Taafe :— 

“Brighton is most fortunate in having a pure 
and plentiful supply of water, and the Sanitary 
Authority is well aware of the advantage of being 
in keeping with the times in the adoption of 
sanitary measures, and is anxious to do whatever 
is necessary for the health of the inhabitants, and 
although perfection is not attainable, still a great 
deal has been done, to my knowledge, during the 
last nine years, to make Brighton the healthiest 
of towns, and proof against epidemics of cholera, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, &c. ; but the Sanitary 
Authority cannot do everything, and a great deal 
must depend upon individual owners of property 
and householders; the latter must depend more 
upon themselves than they have hitherto done. 
For instance, if they suspect anything wrong with 
the drainage of their houses, or other sanitary de- 
fects, the proper course for them to pursue is at 
once to send to their surveyor or builder and have 
a thorough examination made in order to ascertain 
if there be any defects existing, and not to depend 
entirely, as is too frequently the case, on the sani- 
tary officers to find out such defects. The duty of 
every householder and owner of property is to find 
outand remedy sanitary defects; the duty of sani- 


tary inspectors is to find out if the householders 
and owners of property have performed that duty 
which properly belongs them.” 


Mr. Councillor Nell having suggested that the 
report should be printed and circulated amongst 
the householders of the town, inasmuch as it 
contained many suggestions of importance 
having special reference to plumbers and 
Jaundresses, 

Mr. Councillor Bostel said that if the report 
were to be printed and circulated the recom- 
mendation it contained respecting the substitu- 
tion of [— traps for bell traps should be revised, 
as [— traps were very little better than the old 
bell trap. There was now a much better one in 
stoneware, and the additional cost between the 
use of iron and stoneware was scarcely worthy 
of consideration. He hoped the Committee 
would substitute the trap he alluded to for the 
D trap recommended in the report. 

Mr. Councillor Hawkes, in reply, said he 
could not undertake to fall in with the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Councillor Bostel, as the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Taafe was confirmed by the 
opinion of their survevor. 

The motion for adopting the Committee’s 
proceedings was then put and carried. 








SIR ROBERT RAWLINSON. 


Sir,—The brief notice in your last issue of 
the life and labours of the above-named gentle- 
man, and his acceptance of the offered dignity of 
knighthood, will be agreeable news to very many 
members of the profession, and it will be espe- 
cially so to those who have had the pleasure of 
long intercourse with him on _ professional 
matters, as I have. 

Lancashire men especially have good cause 
to remember the name of Robert Rawlinson in 
connexion with the terrible Cotton Famine of 
1862-1863. <A reprint of some of the particulars 
would be interesting, but the reminiscences are 
so painful that they are, perhaps, best let 
alone. Sixteen thousand unemployed operatives 
clamouring for bread, a weekly loss of wages of 
about 9,000/., and the organisation and mainte- 
nance of ascheme of relief involving an expendi- 
ture of 3,0001. per week, laid out in bread, meal, 
milk, and other necessaries to keep body and 
soul together, is a something not easily forgotten 
when it applies toa single town only (Black- 
burn) out of this great Lancashire. 

It was in the suggesting, organising, and 
visiting the public works undertaken to find 
temporary employment for the able - bodied 
operatives that Mr. Rawlinson’s services were 
so valuable, and many a poor honest fellow, 
whose hands had hitherto handled nothing 
heavier than a few cotton-pieces or a tin of 
“cops,” was cheered at his novel work with 
pick, spade, and barrow, by the kindly word 
of the ever genial and veteran engineer, whom 
I have seen examining the hands of the opera- 
tives, formerly as white and thin-skinned as a 
lady’s, now beginning to be roughed and hoofed 
with the out-door work. 

This happy outlet of hard outdoor employ- 
ment for the operatives kept their minds from 
discontent and tumult, strengthened their 
bodies, enabled them to earn, though but little, 
yet honest wages, and to maintain in some 
degree their independence without the feeling 
ef being pauperised; and the enduring results 
of the labours of some 600 of such honest 
earnest men may at any time be seen in our 
town in the improvements made in the public 
park, and the miles of main sewers and new 
streets and roads excavated and formed by 
them. 

It was my duty and pleasure at this time 
as Engineer to the Corporation, to co-operate 
in this work with Mr. Rawlinson, the Borough 
Surveyor, and the members of the Corporation, 
and, therefore, I can speak with assurance as 
to the facts and incidents. 

As the mountain torrent when uncontrolled 
may spend its strength in destroying whatever 
comes in its way, whilst, if confined within 
bounds, conserved and directed, it’ may be 
made to do useful work for man; so was the 
unemployed labour of Lancashire in 1862-3 con- 
trolled and diverted to good uses instead of 
being spent in turbulence and disorder, and the 
very gradually returning prosperity of the fol- 
lowing year found master and man in one 
accord and bond of amity. Thanks to every- 
body who lent a helping hand; amongst these 

Lancashire will say, “‘ Thank you, Sir Robert.” 





JOSEPH BRIERLEY, M.Inst.C.E. 





—_= 
THE PROPOSED NEW WAR OFFICE ayp 
ADMIRALTY, AND THE WIDENING 

OF PARLIAMENT-STREET 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell asked Her Majest 
Government whether it was intended jp ag 
present year to enter upon operations under the 
Public Offices Site Bill. He thought his quec 
tion was justified by the extraordinary expense 
proposed to be incurred under the Bill, 

Lord Thurlow said, inreply, that the First Com. 
missioner of Works proposed very shortly to invite 
a competition of architects for the new bnilg. 
ings for the War Office and Admiralty, which 
were to be erected on the Spring-gardens gita. 
but he was to add that no buildings would he 
erected or commenced until the next financig) 
year, when a vote for the purpose would be pre- 
sented to Parliament, and a full opportunity 
would be given for discussing the vote on itg 
merits. With regard to the Parliament-gtreet 
site, there was a distinct determination in the 
Office of Works to widen Parliament-street ip 
the manner proposed. When that site wag 
cleared,—and it would probably be gome 
time before that happened,—the site would 
be exclusively devoted to the erection of such 
buildings as banks, clubs, insurance offices, and 
other buildings, with fitting architectural eleya- 
tions, which would have to be approved by 
the Office of Works as suitable to the surround- 
ings of that neighbourhood. When that wag 
done, there would be ample warning given for 
the discussion of the subject. With respect to 
an observation made the other evening with 
reference to a model which was prepared when 
Mr. Layard was First Commissioner, no trace 
of that model had been discovered, and there 
was no knowledge at the Office of Works of 
what had become of it. 

The Karl of Wemyss said that the model cost 
500/., and was worth 1,5001. 

The Earl of Redesdale said that in a 
short time proposals from architects would be 
received for the erection of a new War Office 
and Admiralty on the site already sanctioned, and 
money would be required for that purpose next 
session. He confessed he was sorry to hear the 
conclusion at which the Government had arrived 
with regard to the widening of Parliament- 
street. He did not want clubs, banks, and 
hotels there. Such plans would be extremely 
injurious in a variety of ways. Now that 
public offices were in immediate contiguity to 
Parliament-street, he had hoped that other 
public offices would be erected, so as to be in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Houses of 
Parliament. The proposal of the Government 
was an extremely injurious and unfortunate one. 








BRISTOL AND CLIFTON JUNIOR 
ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 


THE members of the Bristol and Clifton 
Junior Architects’ Society visited Temple 
Church, an object of great architectural inte- 
rest in Bristol, on Saturday, by permission of 
the Rev. W. Hazeldine, rector. The members 
assembled in the Weavers’ Chapel to hear 4 
paper on the church by Mr. William J. Hill, the 
hon. secretary of the Society. Mr. Hill, in his 
paper, touched upon the supposed foundation 
of the church by the Knights Templar in the 
twelfth century, and considered the church in 
all probability to have been the work of the mem- 
bers of that body. He gave a minute history of 
the Knights Templar Society, and passing on to 
record the foundation of the church, Mr. Hill 
stated that the ground upon which the church 
stood was originally a swamp, and this caused 
the sinking of.the foundation. The style in 
which the lower portion of the tower was built 
became general about the year 1380, and from 
records in existence there was ample proof that 
the tower was not commenced till about 1390. 
the upper portion being added about 1400, 
After referring to the attempts made in olden 
time to strengthen the tower, Mr. Hill gave 
several extracts from writings describing the 
appearance of the leaning of the tower 
different stages and periods, also a history . 
description of the Weavers’ Chapel, and the 
monumental brasses contained in it, and hee 
description also of the other portions of the 
church, especially the beautiful candelabrum. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Hil!’s intomneess 
paper, a vote of thanks to him was proposed “| 
Mr. F. E. L. Harris, seconded by Mr. G. &. 
Ford, and carried unanimously, as was also @ 
vote of thanks to the Rector of the Temple. 
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SS 
THE DOVER CONGRESS OF THE ROYAL 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Taz members of the British Archeological 
Association commenced their annual congress at 
Dover on Monday last, when there was a large 
attendance of members and their friends, the 
attractive nature of the programme of the 
week's proceedings having brought together a 
much larger assembly, it is stated, than has 
heen known for many years. The proceedings 
were inaugurated by a banquet given by the 
Mayor (Mr. R. Dickeson), at the Lord Warden 
Hotel. - Lord Granville, the President, who had 
been expected to be present, sent at the last 
moment a telegram explaining the cause of 
his detention in town, and, in consequence, 
the Presidential address had to be omitted, 
although in all probability it is only postponed. 
At the luncheon, the Mayor was supported by 
Sir Walter James, Sir Walter G. Stirling, bart., 
Canon Scott Robertson, Canon Russell, and 
other gentlemen. 

At a little after four p.m. a special train 
started from the Lord Warden Hotel, and con- 
veyed the party to the Priory Station, whence 
they walked to the grounds of the Priory 
of St. Martin’s, now the College of Dover, 
where Dr. Astley conducted them through the 
restored building (a portion being the work of 
the late Mr. Street, R.A.), giving a running 
history of the foundation of the Priory, and a 
description of the original uses of the several 
buildings. The refectory was only a few years 
ago used as a storehouse or barn, but is now the 
schoolroom. The chapel was next visited, and 
an animated discussion arose as to what had 
been its original use, in which Dr. Astley, 
Messrs. Thomas Blashill, Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
and the Rev. Canon Scott-Robertson took part, 
the latter quoting an opinion of the late Dr. 
Plumptre, of Oxford, “‘that it had been built 
for a brewhouse or bakehouse”’; but this did 
not find favour with the views of the archi- 
tects or the other archeologists present, it 
being generally assumed that so fine a building 
must have been erected for higher purposes, 
and that it was probably the Guests’ Hall of 
the ancient establishment. 

The party then proceeded to the new Town- 
hall, the work of the late Mr. W. Burges, A.R.A.., 
which was opened with great ceremony by the 
Duke of Connaught a few weeks since, and of 
which we gave a view at the time. They were 
received officially by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion in their robes, the former presenting to 
the Association an illuminated address of wel- 
come to the ancient Cinque Port town, beauti- 
fully enriched with drawings, &c., of the seals 
~ "4 borough, which was read by the Town 

erk, 

Sir Walter Stirling, as president of the Kent 
Archeological Society, then read an address of 
welcome to the Association, warmly congra- 
tulating that body on the good work they had 
done in their forty years’ existence from their 
first meeting at Canterbury in 1844; and taking 
credit to themselves, as a much younger society, 
in having followed since 1857 (when the Kent 
Archeological Society was established), in the 
footsteps of the Association, from which great 
pa they were proud to feel they had originally 

ng. 

Mr. Thomas Morgan, F'.8.A., as a vice-presi- 
dent and senior officer of the Association, made 
appropriate replies to the Mayor of Dover and 
Sir Walter Stirling, and in the name of the 
noble president and council, gratefully accepted 
the addresses that had been presented, and 
especially remarked on that from the Mayor 
and Corporation of Dover as a brilliant speci- 
men of illuminated writing. 

_Mr. Edward Knocker, F.S.A., honorary libra- 
ror to the Corporation of Dover, then read an 
whe Ree’ though somewhat lengthy, paper on 

ecords of the Borough and the History 

- the Maison Dieu,” and about seven o’clock 

¢ official reception of the Association came to 
ager 

n the il- 
half-past ne ac can of the Town-hall, at 

ae evening, the Mayor 
Presiding, the following papers d and 

discussed -—*On the Hist ce nd P rt ts 
the British Archeologic 1 red Cleiblees chun md 
oundation at C gical Ssociation since its 
ag anterbury in 1844, by Mr. Thos. 
¢ Patron Saizt of ‘Dover ty toe a nae 
Scott-Robert or over,” by the Rev. Canon 
hives Pl son, M.A., F.S.A.; “On the Sam- 
at Dove “Bhs me memorable by Shakspeare 
the latter y H. Syer-Cuming, F.S.A. Scot., 
read by the hon. sec., Mr. Loftus 





Brock, F.8.A., in the absence, from ill-health, 
of the writer. The evening’s proceedings were 
brought to a close by a description of the seals 
of the borough by Mr. W. De Grey Birch, F.8.A., 
and a dissertation on the regalia, silver oar, and 
ancient horn of the old town, by Mr. George 
Lambert, F.S.A., Sir James Picton, F.8.A., and 
the chairman. 

The proceedings on Tuesday commenced 
early at Richborough Castle, where a large 
party arrived by special train from Dover, and 
listened with much attention to Mr. George 
Dowker, who gave a full and descriptive 
account of the ancient fortress. He referred 
to the explorations of Boys in the last century, 
and those of Fawssett, Roach Smith, and Mr. 
Dowker, senior, in the present, and then led the 
party to the famous platform over the cross in 
the centre of the castle walls, on which much 
has been written without any decided opinion 
having been come to as to the use of such a 
massive structure. At the close of Mr. Dowker’s 
lecture the party, after investigating the under- 
ground passages surrounding the above cele- 
brated piece of masonry, which were dug out by 
Mr. Boys, Mr. Rolge, and other antiquaries in 
their unavailing efforts to come to the founda- 
tions of the platform, proceeded to Sandwich, 
where, under the guidance of Mr. R. J. Emmer- 
son, the church of St. Bartholomew, hospice, 
and chapel were described. At the churches of 
St. Clement and St. Mary the Rev. A. M. 
Chichester gave a short description; and at 
St. Peter’s, now undergoing repair, the rector 
did the same. At the old Town-hall, with the 
Mayor in the chair, Mr. Thomas Dorwen gave 
an account of the pictures lately presented by 
the Ashburnham family, chiefly relating to the 
presentation of an address to Charles II. and 
his Queen when visiting Sandwich in 1672. 
The day’s proceedings were brought to a close 
by the reception by the Countess Granville of 
the ladies and gentlemen of the congress party 
at Walmer Castle. The papers read at the 
evening meeting at the council-chamber at 
Dover were on the ethnology and nomenclature 
of Kent, by Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A., and 
the destroyed churches of Dover, by the Rev. 
Canon Scott- Robertson, M.A., F.S.A., Mr. 
Edward Knocker, F.S.A., being in the chair. 








SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH AOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue thirty-fifth annual meeting of this 
society was commenced on Tuesday last at 
Wiveliscombe, and as the association had never 
previously explored the district in the vicinity 
of that town the meeting was regarded with 
more than usual interest, and was largely 
attended. Wiveliscombe is situated in the 
midst of picturesque scenery, and its name is 
supposed to be derived from the Saxon words 
Willie or Vili, many, and combe, a dell or ravine. 
A few of the houses bear the stamp of consider- 
able antiquity, and in excavating for the founda- 
tions of the church, which is modern, some 
Roman and Saxon coins were found. The in- 
habitants of the town gave a very cordial recep- 
tion to the society, a large and influential local 
committee having made admirable arrangements 
for the convenience of their visitors. Inaroom 
adjoining the Town- ball was an interesting 
local museum of objects of archzological in- 
terest- and of specimens of natural history, 
which were arranged by the assistant-secretary 
and curator of the society, Mr. W. Bidgood. 

Mr. Elton thanked the society for the honour 
they had done him in giving him the office of 
president during the past year. It had afforded 
him much pleasure, and he hoped he had been 
able to do something to promote the objects of 
the society. He now had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing their respected friend and neighbour, 
Mr. Surtees, as president of the year. 

Mr. Surtees having taken the chair, 

Mr. E. Green, one of the hon. secretaries, read 
the report of the council, which stated the number 
of members continued much the same as last year ; 
the new members received since 1882, though 
numerous, had only served to replace those lost 
by death or otherwise. The financial report 
showed a balance of 85l. 10s. 5d. on the general 
account in favour of the society, against 19/. 11s. 
in the previous year; of this 45/. 1s. 6d. had 
since been laid out in the purchase of books and 
bookcases from the library of the Taunton In- 
stitution. The debts due from the Castle Pur- 
chase Fund had been reduced from 5611. 3s. 4d. 
to 491/. 10s. during the year. The council re- 





ported the presentation to the museum of many 
specimens of natural history from the British 
Museum, also a present from the same institu- 
tion of about eighty volumes of catalogues, 
indices, and other valuable publications. From 
the Government of India the council had re- 
ceived some very valuable historical, archzo- 
logical, and topographical reports, enriched 
with prints and photographs. They also had 
great: pleasure in reporting the receipt of one 
volume of the fac-simile of Anglo-Saxon 
charters from the Lords of the Treasury. The 
council had much pleasure in reporting the 
munificent proposal made by Colonel William 
Pinney to rebuild, at his own cost, the stair 
turret leading to the muniment room, now in a 
very dilapidated condition, and, in connexion 
with this plan for rebuilding the turret, a re- 
solution had been passed authorising the archi- 
tect to examine the roof of the muniment room, 
and report his opinion of the repairs required, 
and the probable cost of such repairs. The 
council much regretted the loss by death of 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, who was for so many 
years a prominent antiquary, and who, when resi- 
dent in the county, took great interest in the 
proceedings of the society. 

On the motion of Bishop Clifford, seconded by 
Mr. C. I. Elton, the report was adopted. 

Mr. B. W. Greenfield proposed the re-election 
of the officers of the society, with the addition 
of the names of Mr. Hancock as local secretary 
for Wiveliscombe, and the Rev. J. J. Coleman 
for Dulverton. Mr. A. J. Monday seconded the 
motion, which was adopted. 

Bishop Clifford directed attention to the great. 
advantage which might be derived from the 
publication of an archzological map of the 
county of Somerset, in which the camps, 
barrows, and other objects of interest should 
be marked, observing that such a map had been 
prepared by the Gloucestershire Archzological 
Society, and was much appreciated. 

Professor Dawkins said there was a map pub- 
lished by the Congress of Pre-historic Archzxo- 
logists from which most valuable details might 
be obtained. He was not aware of any other 
map comparable to it in point of perfection or 
for the accurate information which it conveyed 
by a series of symbols. 

After a brief discussion the matter was re- 
ferred to the council. 

The President (Mr. Surtees) then delivered 
an interesting address, chiefly devoted to the 
topography and history of the locality. A vote 
of thanks having been accorded to Mr. Surtees, 

Mr. Malet (one of the hon. secretaries) stated 
the debt incurred in the purchase of the castle 
at Taunton had now been very nearly expunged, 
partly from the income derived from the 
property itself and partly aided by the hand- 
some bequest of 100/. left by the late Sir 
Walter Trevelyan, and as the remainder was 
being gradually paid off it was not likely the 
members would again be called upon for that 
object. 

The members of the association then pro- 
ceeded to visit the objects of interest in the 
town, Mr. E. Green, one of the hon. secretaries, 
acting as cicerone. The party were first con- 
ducted to the parish church, rebuilt in 1829. 
Close at hand a dilapidated building, said to be 
the remains of a larger structure in which the 
bishop held his court when Wiveliscombe was 
an episcopal manor, was next visited, after 
which a “box walk” at the house of Mr. 
Norris, surgeon, said to be several centuries 
old, and an old ceiling in a remarkably good 
state of preservation in the house of Mrs. 
Edwards, but formerly occupied by the late 
Bishop Vaughan, were inspected. . 

The members of the association were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the local committee, and 
afterwards proceeded upon an excursion to 
Mr. Collard’s house and picture-gallery, to Clay- 
hanger, Nutcombe Barton, Raddington, and 
Chipstable. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the 
Town-hall, when papers were read by Mr. B. 
Edmund Ferrey, F.S.A., on the ‘“ Somerset 
Type of Church compared with that of some 
other counties’; by Mr. Charles I. Elton, 
F.8.A., on “The Roman House at White- 
staunton”; by Mr. Monday, on a couple of 
ancient wills, &c. 








Perry Iron Works, Wharf-road, Cabitt- 
town.—Mr. Hugh Stanton has been admitted 
a partner in this business, the style of the firm 
remaining as before,—Chas. Williams & Co. 
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THE NEW MUSEUM AT BERLIN. 


THE Berlin Bérsen Courrier remarks that 
the dimensions of the museum in course of 
erection at Berlin, for receiving the Pergamic 
and other antique sculptures, may be estimated 
from the descriptions published of the large 
Altar of Zeus, which, in its reconstructed 
form, will be the most prominent object of 
interest in the building. At the first step of 
the lower portion the altar is about 110 ft. in 
width, and about 120 ft. in length. On the 
platform,—approached by twenty-four steps,— 
it measures about 93 ft. by 100 ft. The total 
height from the level of the ground to the 
upper portion of the Sima is about 30 ft., of 
which about one-third is represented by a space 
enclosed with pillars upon the platform to 
which allusion has been made. 

In the design of the museum it has been 
contemplated to render the altar capable of 
being well seen from all sides. For this pur- 
pose a passage 33 ft. in width will surround it. 
Should, however, from reasons of economy of 
space, or from architectural grounds, the re- 
erection of the entire altar be found impractic- 
able, the plan will be resorted to of showing 
only the south front with the staircase; other 
ornamental portions of the work being exhibited 
separately. 

The other parts of the museum are designed 
upon a scale to correspond with that of the 
portion just described. Two other principal 
rooms are spoken of. One will be about 2,700 
square feet in extent, and about 33 ft. in height. 
The second will be 3 ft. higher, but will be of 
the same extent as the other. It is remarked 
that the proposed re-erection of the altar is a 
suggestion meriting approval, as it is only thus 
that its ornamental features can be fully 
appreciated by being seen in their original 
combination with the work itself. 








ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, LONG MARSTON, 
NEAR TRING. 


Txis church, just consecrated, is a new one, 
but is partly composed of relics of the ancient 
church of the parish and of other churches. 
The ancient church stood in a low and damp 
situation close to the moat of a long-vanished 
house, and all its graves and foundations were 
rotted with water, which rose almost to the 
floor-line. The walls had all given way out- 
wards, the chancel-arch was dislocated, and all 
was ruinous. It was decided, therefore, to 
rebuild the church on a new site on higher 
ground near the Vicarage, on ground trans- 
ferred by Baron de Rothschild. At the time 
when the re-building was under consideration, 
the mother church of Tring was under restora- 
tion. By the advice of the architects (of both 
churches), the Vicar, the Rev. W. C. Masters, 
purchased the pillars and bases of the Tring 
Church arcade, which, executed in Clunch 
stone, were inadequate for their purpose at 
Tring, and were being replaced by Portland 
stone. This arcade is of rich detail and of 
lofty proportion, and has by its height fixed 
the new proportions of Long Marston Church. 
It consists on plan of a nave and chancel of 
equal width and height, with a low north aisle 
to both. In this north aisle are placed the 
beautiful old two-light Decorated windows of 
the old church, and also some curious lancets 
of thirteenth-century work, a Saxon window- 
head, and the doorway, and a richly moulded 
and carved recess of the thirteenth century, 
found in the old walls when pulled down ; of 
the end windows, portions only of the tracery 
were found; these have been re-designed, 
working in the old stones, thus reproducing as 
far as possible, the old design. The ancient 
piscinze have been inserted in the new church. 
The lofty east and south windows are of new 
design in richly-treated Geometrical, and flow- 
ing Decorated. The roof is of a high-pitch, 
and in place of a chancel-arch there is a rood- 
screen, under which an arch is formed by 
cusped oak-work, purchased by Mr. Masters 
from a pulled-down church or house formerly 
standing at Western Turville; the spandrels 
are filled in with oak tracery, copied from 
ancient work from the same place; the oak arch 
rests on stone corbels carved with the heads of 
Moses and Elias. The nave roof is open, that 
of the chancel is boarded with carved ribs and 
bosses at the intersection of the mouldings. 
The aisle roof has some very beautiful ancient 
wind braces and brackets from Western Tur- 





ville ; they are arched and cusped, somewhat 


similar, but on a smaller scale, to the other 
curves before mentioned. 

The seats, both old and new, are from the old 
church, and are of very simple and massive 
make, of oak. The pavement and the permanent 
fittings of the chancel are at present postponed, 
but the levels and steps have been carefully 
formed. 

The organ has been refixed in one of the 
northern arches. Adjoining an ancient screen 
from the former church the new chancel arcade 
will be filled with new screens, which will form 
part of the organ-case. 

A western tower has been designed, and will 
be erected when funds permit. It will be in 
the local style, and built in square chequered 
work of flint and stone. The church itself is 
built of flint, carefully faced with snapped black 
flints, the walls having a hollow in them. The 
new stone is all of Ancaster, as the ancient 
Clunch stone cannot be trusted for external use; 
the internal dressings and masonry are, however, 
of Clunch stone. The builder is Mr. Fencher, 
of Tring; and the clerk of works is Mr. Smith, 
the architects being Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter 
and Mr. B. Inglelow, of London. 








ST. SAVIOUR’S SCHOOL-CHAPEL, 
ARDINGLY, SUSSEX. 


Tuis chapel has just been dedicated, and will 
after the school holidays be at once used. For 
many years, since the school was removed from 
its old quarters at Shoreham, the lower of the 
two dining-halls has been used asa chapel, but 
the numbers have increased to between 500 and 
600 boys. The founder, Canon Woodard, has 
divided the whole college into two schools, 
under separate head-masters, in two quad- 
rangles, divided by the dining-halls and the 
new chapel, which are, of course, accessible on 
each side. The chapel intersects the long dor- 
mitory wings, and extends eastwards, and 
therefore adapts itself to the old Minster plan, 
with a central tower at the intersection of the 
four linesof roof. The total length is 152 ft. ; 
the width, 35 ft. (inside); the height to the 
wall-plate, 40 ft.; and to the ridge, 72 ft. 

The western portion is divided into five bays, 
each with a large traceried four-light window. 
Between each of these are massive buttresses, 
those on the south being built as flying but- 
tresses (as at Westminster Hall), to allow of a 
cloister passing under across the quadrangle. 
The chief entrance is at the west end, and there 
is a central passage 8 ft. wide, on each side of 
which, as on the old college plan, the seats face 
each other in fiverows. The stalls are returned 
at the west end for the Provost and Fellows, 
and at each gangway in the length is a master’s 
seat. The tower is carried on very lofty arches, 
of stone, carried on grouped piers of brick and 
stone. The choir is placed under the tower, 
which forms a central lantern, with lancet win- 
dows on each face. The organ is placed ina 
shallow north transept, opening by two lofty 
arches into the chapel. The sanctuary extends 
eastwards, and is of two bays similar to but 
more richly treated than the western part. 
The altar is raised, by easy gradients, twelve 
steps above the body of the chapel. Over it is 
a great seven-light window, with rich Decorated 
tracery. 

The roof is of a pointed barrel form, with 
rich mouldings and panels. The whole is faced 
both inside and outside with red local bricks, 
and the stonework is a rich yellow-toned sand- 
stone from the College quarries. 

Under the eastern portion, owing to a sharp 
fall in the ground, is formed a crypt or under- 
chapel, which will be used in the school holidays. 
It is vaulted in brick and stone, and divided 
into three unequal aisles. The bay over the 
altar rises considerably higher than the others, 
working into the raised platform of the altar 
above it. 

The windows are filled with simple tinted 
glass, and the lantern windows with Powell’s 
quarries. 

There has been no contractor employed, but 
all has been done by the College workmen, 
under the supervision of the custos, Mr. 
W. B. Woodard, and from the designs and 
under the direction of the College architects, 
Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter and Mr. B. Ingelow, 
of London. 

It should be added that this successful school 
is for the lower middle classes, on strict Church 
of England principles, and on the old Public 


| School lines, and that the fees are 





ee 
moderate 
in amount. It belongs to the parent 80Cie 
of St. Nicholas College, Lancing. A simile 
school is in progress for the Midland counties 
at Ellesmere. ” 
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ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF ROyp, 


Sir,—Allow me to thank you for your friena) 
notice of Mr. Shadwell’s abridgment of mk 
work on the ‘“Archzxology of Rome,” and for 
the suggestions at the end of it in the form of 
criticism. These shali be carefully attended to 
if Ilive to see a third edition; at the age of 
seventy-seven this is very doubtful, but in all 
probability my son or my grandson will be glad 
to attend to your suggestions. I believe I am 
responsible for the name of “ Architectural 
History,” but I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the existing remains of buildings of the time 
of the Etruscan kings that have been dug up to 
an enormous extent in Rome during the excaya. 
tions of the last ten years, which I was the first 
to set going, cannot be explained in any other 
manner than by the truth of the old legendary 
history, and that the Niebuhr theory is entirely 
a delusion, notwithstanding it was adopted by 
Dr. Arnold, the most popular schoolmaster of 
his time, and has been, consequently, blindly 
followed by nearly all schoolmasters ag true 
history, notwithstanding it had been proved to 
be absolutely false. This has been publicly 
acknowledged by the Italian Government, who 
made me a Cavalier on the express ground that 
I had conferred a permanent benefit on Rome 
by demonstrating the truth of the early history 
which had been considered as fabulous for the 
last half-century ; I have also had a most kind 
private message from the King of Italy to the 
same effect. When her Majesty made me a 
Companion of the Bath, Mr. Gladstone, as 
Prime Minister, said it was an acknowledgment 
of my services at Windsor and in Rome. I 
think the Builder might do good service b, 
exposing the folly of the English schoolmasters 
in sticking to the Niebuhr and Arnold theory 
after its falsehood has been publicly demon- 
strated. They will soon be laughed at by their 
own school-boys. The fact that forty Oxford 
men went to Rome for the last Easter vacation, 
where they could not fail to have their eyes 
opened, shows that the truth cannot be much 
longer concealed. No doubt it is very ¢ifficult 
for a schoolmaster to acknowledge that he was 
taught what was not true in his boyhood, and 
has continued to teach it all his life; but the 
truth will come out at last, and the longer it is 
delayed the worse it will be for the school- 
masters. JoHN HENRY Parker, C.B. 








NEW BUILDINGS IN PATERNOSTER- 
SQUARE. 
A ROMAN PAVEMENT DISCOVERY. 


THE buildings in Paternoster-square which 
were destroyed by the fire that took place in the 
early part of the year have, toa large extent, 
been reconstructed. Amongst them are the 
premises of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 
the eminent publishers, at the corner of Pater- 
noster-square and Kose-street. These new 
buildings are being erected by the Phoenix 
Insurance Company, from the designs of their 
own architect, Messrs. Paul & Co. having been 
insured in that company. The Rose - street 
elevation of the building is 54 ft. in length, and 
that facing Paternoster-square 28 ft. From the 
pavement level the building is 50 ft. in height, 
and consists of four floors and a basement. 
The two elevations are faced with white 
Suffolk brick, the arches to the first-floor 
windows, being in Pether’s ornamental re 
moulded brick. The second-floor windows he 4 
segmentary Gothic arches in red gauge nat 
the third-floor having semicircular arches in : 
same material. The elevations are further 
ornamented with Pether’s moulded brick ee 
The building is surmounted by a white 3 “: 
brick cornice, 2 ft. in depth. From the ga! 
ment to the top of the building the “pte : 
floors are supported on iron columns and vt 
girders. The general business of the a 
be conducted on the ground floor, their 0” : 
being on the upper floors. The hessme® : £ 
considerable depth, and it may be state de s 
interesting archeological incident, t wd ; 
excavating for the foundations of the se 4 
walls in the Paternoster-square frontage, 
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SS 
‘ty of Roman pavement was discovered at 
pang 17 ft. below the ground line. 
: Messrs. Cubitt & Co. are the contractors for 
the buildings, and Mr. W. Wheeler is foreman of 


the works. 
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THE GILSTRAP FREE LIBRARY, 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 


TuESE buildings, which have been designed 
by and erected under the superintendence of 
Mr. Wm. Henman, architect, of 38, Bennetts-hill, 
Birmingham, for Mr. William Gilstrap, of Forn- 
ham Park, Bury St. Edmund’s, were formally 
opened on Thursday, the 26th ultimo, and by 
him presented to his native town, the Mayor and 
Corporation attending in state, accompanied by 
a large number of the inhabitants. 

Mrs. Gilstrap performed the ceremony, and 
presented to the Mayor for preservation among 
the muniments of the town a very handsome 
key in silver, parcel-gilt, specially designed for 
the occasion by the architect. The head of the 
key bears on one side the arms of Newark, and 
on the reverse those of Gilstrap. The stem is 
octagonal, surrounded by a scroll on which is 
engraved,—‘ Free Library, Newark-upon-Trent* 
built and endowed by William Gilstrap, esq. 
Opened 26th July, 1883.” 

After the building had been declared open for 
the free use of the public, and the deeds handed 
over to the chief magistrate, an address and 
the thanks of the working men of the town were 
presented to Mr. Gilstrap; then the company 
marched in procession to the Town-hall, where 
luncheon was provided by the Mayor, and the 
donor received the thanks of all classes for his 
munificent gift. 

The buildings consist of borrowers’ hall, a 
general, areference, and a ladies’ reading room, 
the library, and a librarian’s private office, and 
are very generally admired for their complete- 
ness of arrangement and artistic treatment. 
The total cost to Mr. Gilstrap will amount to 
about 8,000. 








NEW PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS AT 
NORWOOD. 


THE foundation-stone of new schools for the 
pauper children of the parish of Lambeth was 
laid on the 7th inst. by Mr. P. W. Funnell, 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians. For 
some yeurs past the present schools at Norwood 
have not been sufficient to accommodate the 
pauper children of Lambeth, and a resolution 
was passed several years ago to add to that 
accommodation by the provision of additional 
schools. The guardians already possessed a 
large piece of ground, and plans were invited in 
competition,—the first premium being awarded, 
by advice of Mr. Henry Currey, the referee, to 
those submitted by Messrs. Coe & Robinson. 

The building, which is planned on the 
pavilion system, is divided into four ward blocks, 
with day-rooms and lavatories on the ground- 
floor, and dormitories on the first and second 
floors. These ward blocks are again divided 
into two by a party-wall, thus dividing 
the children into eight distinct groups. This 
18 found to be much better than the old- 
fashioned way of putting all the children 
together under one roof, as, in case of an 
epidemic or fire, each group of children is quite 
separated from the other. Between these four 
dormitory blocks, in the centre, is the adminis- 
agi a with master’s house, workrooms, 

» and @ very spacious general dining-hall 
a by 42 ft., which has the plunge et ee 
aths under it; and at the back of the dining-hall 
a the kitchen and servants’ offices ; while at 
oid extreme back, in a distinct building, and 
vided from the servants’ offices by a court- 
yard, is the laundry building. Between the 
ward blocks (one on either side for boys and 
girls) are the schoolrooms; while in close 
eemity are spacious reading-rooms, work- 
rar a ae The chapel is a detached building 
a about 600 children, and will form a vert 
‘ ating feature of the school buildings. It 
7 age in the thirteenth-century Gothic 
boa he approach to the whole of these 
. a lpn er by large entrance-gates, with 
agg ide. The general style of the 
1g 18 Italian, the facings bein 
stocks, with Port] : ae! 
dines ortland stone and red_ brick 
oe The buildings are to accommodate 
on ) 600 children. The cost of the building 

© about 47,0001. Messrs, Lucas & Son, of 


ensington, are the builders. 








PROPOSED TOWN HALL FOR 
LAMBETH. 


THE special committee appointed some time 
ago to consider as to the expediency of building 
a new Town-hall and offices in lieu of the exist- 
ing Vestry-hall at Kennington Green, have 
reported that they have fully considered the 
matter, and caused inquiries to be made of 
other vestries and local boards in the Metropolis 
as to the times when the other halls were 
erected, the accommodation given by the vari- 
ous halls, and their cost. In the case of the 
Shoreditch, Holborn, and Kensington Town- 
halls, a very considerable revenue is obtained 
from letting the halls. Since the information 
was received, the new Westminster Town-hall 
and offices had been erected at the back of 
Victoria-street, Westminster. This hall was 
capable of holding 800 people, and in addition 
to various offices for the officials connected with 
the parish, the building contained a council 
chamber and a large committee-room and other 
conveniences. Irrespective of the ground, the 
total cost would be under 30,0001. The com- 
mittee had visited the Shoreditch, Holborn, 
Kensington, and Westminster Town-halls and 
buildings, and in the opinion of the committee 
it was desirable in the general interests of the 
parish that a Town-hall with suitable offices 
should be erected. The committee also recom- 
mended that it should be referred back to the 
committee to consider and report to the vestry 
on the best means of effecting the object 
desired. In the course of the discussion which 
followed the reading of the report, the probable 
cost of the proposed building was put at from 
35,0001. to 50,0001. An amendment to the 
motion for the adoption of the report,—‘‘ That 
the matter be deferred until the intentions of 
the Government were known with regard to 
the future control of the Metropolis,” was lost 
by fifty-five votes to seven,—and the report was 
adopted. 








THE LAMBETH VESTRY AND HOUSE 
DRAINAGE. 


BEFORE adjourning for their holidays, the 
Lambeth Vestry, on the motion of Mr. F. H. 
Fowler, adopted the following report of its 
Sewers and Sanitary Committee :— 


‘It is now generally recognised that trapping 
each inlet to the drain does not provide sufficient 
security against the passage of foul air from the 
sewers into the houses, and the only effectual means 
of protection is by placing a trap on the drain near 
its connexion with the sewer, and before the drain 
reaches the house. Doing this necessitates the 
introduction of some principle of ventilation into 
the drain, as the foul air cannot be driven into the 
sewer because of the trap, and if allowed to remain 
in the drain would soon become highly offensive and 
dangerous, ‘The simple way to counteract this evil 
is to provide an inlet for the air from as low a level 
as convenient, and a means of escape as high as the 
housetop ; the difference of atmospheric pressure 
will generally maintain an upward current and pre- 
vent the air in the drain becoming foul or being 
forced into or absorbed by the water in the syphon 
traps upon the several branches leading into the 
drain from closets, baths, sinks, or other connexions, 
This provision has been voluntarily adopted in many 
cases of late, where effective sanitary considerations 
are taken into account; but where the option is 
left to the builder, whose interest in the premises 
will cease as soon as he can effect a sale of them, 
and is therefore desirous of economising expendi- 
ture, regardless of consequences, nothing short of 
compulsory obligation will secure the small but 
very necessary outlay. It was resolved to recom- 
mend the Vestry to embody this requirement in 
their regulations as to house drainage, as is done by 
many vestries and loca] boards of health.” 


It is satisfactory to see the Vestry of so large 
and important a parish moving in the right 
direction with regard to this matter. Some 
such regulations as those hinted at in the report 
are manifestly necessary in a large number of 
the houses built within the past five or six 
years in Brixton and other outlying portions of 


y | the parish of Lambeth. 








The Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, 
Norwich, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in June, 
1879, was on Monday last publicly opened by 
their Roya! Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught. The hospital has been erected 
at a cost of about 57,000/., from the designs of 
Messrs. Wyatt & Boardman, architects. 





MARKET HARBOROUGH DRAINAGE. 


THE main sewerage scheme for the united 
districts of Market Harborough and Great 
Bowden, in Leicestershire, and Little Bowden, 
in Northampton, is now completed, at a cost 
of upwards of 16,0007. The work consists 
of over nine miles of pipe sewers, varying in 
diameter from 9 in. up to 24 in., together with 
elaborate flushing arrangements, and other 
works in connexion with the sewers, including 
several river and brook crossings. 

The sewage is conveyed by gravitation to 
land adjoining the river Welland, about two 
miles below Market Harborough. This land, 
twelve acres in extent, has been prepared for 
irrigation and intermittent filtration, and is now 
in full working order, growing crops, and 
delivering an effluent quite clear. 

The work of forming and connecting the 
private drains has been going forward during 
the past six months, and is now making rapid 
progress towards completion. This work is in 
almost all cases being carried out by the Local 
Board for the private owners, under the 
direction of the surveyor to the board. 

The old sewers are being utilised for storm- 
water, thus forming a duplicate system, to the 
great relief of the sewage-disposal area, and a 
contract has been recently let by the Local 
Board for works to supplement these old 
sewers, in order to more efficiently deal with 
the storm-waters falling on portions of the 
district. 

The contractor for the whole of the contracts 
is Mr. G. Stevenson, of Eckington, and he has 
carried out the work under the direction of 
Mr. E. G. Mawbey, the surveyor to the Local 
Board; Mr. J. B. Everard, of Leicester, acting 
as consulting engineer. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Fraserburgh Harbour of Refuge.—The sub- 
committee appointed by the Convict Labour 
Committee to take evidence as to the most 
suitable site for a harbour of refuge on the 
north-east coast of Scotland sat at Fraserburgh 
a few days since. Sir Frederick Evans, hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty, presided. Sir Alex. 
Anderson, chairman of the Harbour Board, said 
that the Committee had proceeded with their 
works on the recommendation of the Commission 
of 1859, and specially of Captain Washington. 
Until recently, they had looked to the extension 
of the breakwater as sufficient for the purpose 
which the Government had in view, but for a 
harbour of refuge now to be constructed on a 
large scale, the whole bay of Fraserburgh was 
specially suited, protected as it was by Cairnbulg 
Briggs on the south and south-east, and it might 
be sheltered by a breakwater extending from 
the existing one to whatever point might be 
resolved upon. Sir Frederick Evans intimated 
that they had received a petition from the 
Harbour Commissioners and the inhabitants of 
Fraserburgh last year. They understood that 
there were two proposals,—one of large dimen- 
sions, amounting to 70,000/., and a smaller one 
of 50,0001. Sir Alexander Anderson said they 
understood the large undertaking was to be a 
national harbour, and they had put in their 
claims that such a national harbour could be 
constructed at-a smaller expenditure at Fraser- 
burgh than almost at any other place. Mr. 
Buchan, resident engineer, in reply to Colonel, 
Smith, gave engineering evidence chiefly as to 
the mode of construction proposed, the cost 
and period over which the works would extend, 
and spoke as to the facilities afforded for the 
location of the convicts near the quarries at 
Kinnaird Head, and other matters referring to 
the plans and nature of the works proposed. 

Grangemouth New Townhall. — Mr. Mac- 
pherson, Chief Magistrate of Grangemouth, 
has received a letter from the Earl of Zetland’s 
Commissioners intimating that Lord Zetland is 
willing to contribute 500/. towards the erection 
of the proposed new Townhall. 

Kilmarnock : The M‘Kie Burns Iibrary.—The 
valuable Burns Library of Mr. James M’Kie, 
consisting of about 800 volumes, together with 
a number of Burns relics, scrap-books, &c., has 
been formally handed over to the Corporation of 
Kilmarnock by the subscribers to the fund for 
the purchase of the collection, with a view to its 
permanent preservation in the Museum of the 
Kilmarnock Burns Monument. The movement, 
which originated with the Kilmarnock Burns 
Club, has been liberally supported by the public, 
and the committee have been enabled not only to 
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pay the price agreed upon with Mr. M‘Kie (3501.), 
but also to fit up a bookcase in the Museum 
for the reception of the library. On the occa- 
sion of the presentation, Mr. Colin Rae Brown, 
London, also presented to the Museum a life- 
sized bust portrait of Burns, which is said to 
have been painted by Nasmyth from his original 
oil sketch for the proprietor of a well-known 
tavern resort by literary men in George-square, 
Glasgow; and Ex-Bailie Baird, on behalf of Mr. 
Alexander 8. Mackay, artist, Edinburgh, pre- 
sented to the Museum a portrait of the late Mr. 
Arch. Mackay, historian of Kilmarnock, painted 
by the donor. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


3,804. W. J. Williamson, Deptford. Fire- 
places for consuming smoke, &. Aug. 3, 1883. 

3,848. W. Clark, London. Fireplaces and 
fire-backs. (Com. by J. H. Burnam, Fayette- 
ville, U.8.A.) Aug. 7, 1883. 

3,852. G. Dreghorn, Inverness. Construc- 
tion of Venetian blinds. Aug. 8, 1883. 

3,870. C. J. Dobbs, Middlesbrough. Manu- 
facture of paving blocks from furnace - slag, 
&. Aug. 9, 1883. 

3,887. J. Finney, Bocking. Attaching door- 
knobs to their spindles, &c. Aug. 10, 1883. 

3,916. W. Kemp, Miller’s Dale. Kilns for 
burning lime, bricks, &c. Aug. 13, 1883. 

3,941. H, J. Haddan, London. Artificial 
stone. (Com. by J. Hemmerling, Dusseldorf, 
Germany.) Aug. 14, 1883. 

3,947. H. Sutton, London. Brushing appara- 
tus, for cleansing walls, ceilings, &c. Aug. 14, 
1883. 

3,951. T. S. Truss, London. Traps 
sanitary purposes, &c. Aug. 15, 1883. 

3,964. P. Jensen, London. Kitchen stove- 
plates. (Com. by F. Kohl, Vienna.) Aug. 15, 
1883. 


for 


NOTICE TO PROCEED 


has been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


August 7, 1883. 


1,658. J. Wright, London. 
cement, &c. April 3, 1883. 


August 10, 1883. 


1,705. T. C. Olney, Manchester. Hot-water 
apparatus for heating buildings, &c. April 5, 
1883. 

1,762. R. H. Reeves and S. Reeve, London. 
Construction of flues, chimneys, and grates. 
April 7, 1883. 

2,079. H. H. Lake, London. Disinfecting 
water-closets, sewers, &c. (Com. by C. F. Pike, 
Philadelphia, and E. Z. Collings, Camden, 
U.8.A.) April 24, 1883. 

3,154. J. M. Shaw, Glasgow. Cooking ranges. 
June 26, 1883. 

3,225. E. Raitt, London. 
venters. June 29, 1883. 


August 14, 1883. 


1,782. H. A. Walker, London. Window-blind 
rollers, &c. April 9, 1883. 


August 17, 1883. 


1,843. R. Oakley, London. Deflecting and 
injecting exhaust roof-ventilator and chimney- 
cowl. April 12, 1883. 

1,845. R. Oakley, London. Ventilating-stove. 
April 12, 1883. 

1,846. R. Oakley, London. Appliances for 
ventilating buildings. April 12, 1883. 

1,906. J. A. Hanna and T. F. Shillington, 
Belfast. Stoves. April 14, 1883. 

2,078. D. 8. Keith, Toronto, Canada. Water- 
closets, &c. April 24, 1883. 

3,013. W. Ayres, London. 
drains, &c. June 18, 1883. 

3,488. J. Fairbairn, Edinburgh. Water- 
closets, urinals, lavatories, dc. July 16, 1883. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published during the week ending August 11, 1883. 


5,876. T. H. Thompson, Manchester. Venti- 
lating Buildings. Dec. 9, 1882. Price 6d. 

_ Ridge tiles are ig which have openings on each 
side, and the wind, blowing through these, induces an 
upward current in passages formed in the wails leading 
from the different rooms and passing up the roof to these 
ridge tiles. 

5,884. W. H. Beck, London. Combustion 
moderator or regulator for stoves, &c. (Com. 


te see by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 
8 , 


Manufacture of 


Water waste-pre- 


Stench-traps for 





lby C. J. Petit-Badre, Paris.) Dec. 9, 1882. 
Price 2d. 

The fireplace is circular in shape, and two sliding doors 
are fitted, which can slide round the fireplace and, regulate 
the combustion. (Pro. Pro.) 

5,924. J. H. Johnson, London. Decoration of 
walls, &c. (Com. by C. Juncker, Paris.) Dec. 12, 
1882. Price 2d. 

Flowers, plants, or leaves, &c., are immersed in a solu- 
tion of gutta-percha and then placed between two sheets of 
the same, which are worked into all the depressions of the 
substances between them. The sheets of gutta-percha are 
then applied to the wall by means of heat and moisture, 
and can be bronzed, gilded, or varnished, &c., as required. 
(Pro. Pro.) 

5,982. T. Smith and J. Drewitt, London. 
Brackets for curtain rods. Dec. 14, 1882. 
Price 6d. 


On a plate is fixed a hook or clip by which the rod is 
held. 


Published during the week ending August 18, 1883. 

5,851. F. A. Binney, Bowdon. Ventilating 
shaft or chimney. Dec. 8, 1882. Price 2d. 

The chimney or shaft is constructed with six or eight 
sides, in each of which are parallel openings near the top, 
with shields fitted outside to catch the wind, and force it 
into the shaft. (Pro. Pro.) 

5,879. J. E. Walsh, Halifax. Joints, bearers, 
and coverings for roofing, pillars, &c. (Com. 
by M. G. Mitter and L. A. Hoffman, Berlin.) 
Dec. 9, 1882. Price 6d. 

These consist of metal plates so formed and bent as to 
make the joints water-tight, and form troughs for carrying 
away the water, and allow a channel for air circulation 
below. 

5,890. A. Shelmerdine, Manchester. 
to exclude draught, dust, and weather. 
9, 1882. Price 2d. 

A strip of wood is inserted in a groove in the bottom of 
the door, and kept therein by springs. A stud on the end 
of the strip enters an inclined slot in the jamb of the door- 
frame, by which the strip is forced down on the floor when 
the door is closed. (Pro. Pro.) 

5,892. J. White, Edinburgh. Construction of 
chimney and ventilating cowls. Dec. 9, 1882. 
Price 2d. 

These are stationary cowls, which have free narrow 
outlets, narrowest at their outer lips, and widening in- 
wardly. (Pro. Pro.) 

5,960. C. Brothers, London. Combined 
ventilating and fire-extinguishing apparatus. 
Dec. 13, 1882. Price 2d. 


From a water main outside the building, a series of pipes 


fitted with numerous a or perforations, are led to all 
the rooms, by which they can be flooded in case of fire. 
When the water is turned off the pipes act as ventilators. 


(Pro. Pro.) 

5,992. H. Hoyles, Sheffield. 
Dec. 15, 1882. Price 6d. 

These are independent stove-grates, which stand in a 
recess, and are fitted with a movable smoke flue, and a 


radiating plate over and round the fire, with an ashes-pan 
below. 


5,996. C. W. Gauntlett, Southsea. Flushing 
apparatus for water-closets. Dec. 15, 1882. 
Price 2d. 

The cistern has a syphon, in the short leg of which is a 
valve bucket connected to a lever. On the pull being 
— to the lever, the bucket forces the water into the 

end of the syphon, and starts the syphonic action which 
empties the cistern. (Pro. Pro.) 

6,009. J. M. Hart, London. Locks and 
latches. Dec. 16, 1882. Price 2d. 

The latch bolt is so fitted that it can be withdrawn by 
pressure on the handle. (Pro. Pro.) 

6,039. F. Walton, Twickenham. Manufacture 
of mosaic floor-cloths, and other like mosaic 
fabrics. Dec. 18, 1882. Price 10d. 

Linoleum is made of various colours, and then cut into 


the shapes oo These different coloured pieces are 
then secured by pressure, &c., on a backing. 


6,049. RK. H. Leask, Dublin. 
Dec. 19, 1882. Price 6d. 
The basins of these closets are tilting or rocking ones, 


and are actuated by the same handle as admits the water 
supply, and governs the discharge. 


6,069. J. Williams, London. Safety-valves 
for kitchen boilers. Dec. 20, 1882. Price 6d. 


These consist of a valve attached to a stem or rod, which 
new through the casing, and on the top of which is a 
weight. 


Doors 
Dec. 


Stove grates. 


Water-closets. 








A Cast-iron File.—One of the more inte- 
resting inventions shown at the recent Railway 
Exposition at Chicago -was a cast-iron file, the 
merit of which lies in its extreme durability as 
compared with the ordinary steel file. Metal- 
lurgists assert that, in hardening cast iron, 
brittleness and want of tenacity increase with 
the increase of hardness. In the file in question 
there is from 3 to 4 per cent. of carbon, and the 
tenacity, as compared with steel, bears a ratio 
of 6to 1. It is claimed for cast iron that itisa 
+true carbide of iron, whereas steel is an oxidated 
carbide. One breath of air, while the metal is 
being reduced to a true carbide, reduces it to an 
oxidated carbide.—lIron. 








=&_—_!__= 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF VIENNA 


Si1z,—I have seen a letier entitled “The State 
of Vienna” in your issue of the 4th inst. [p. 164) 
signed by Mr. John Smeaton, in which he gneat” 
of “the great boon the city would acquire b 
the bridging over of the Wienfluss” | wd 
the municipality would only take up the shahlee 
in earnest.” This Wienfluss I would describe ag 
an unsightly, immense, open ditch, runnin 
through the best part of the city, and occupyin 
more than double the space required for carryi : 
off the greatest periodical rushes of water 
which accumulate sometimes suddenly from the 
mountains higher up the river during great 
storms and from the melting snows, I would 
ask you, aS one who is personally deep] 
interested in the carrying into effect of the 
Wienfiuss Cover Scheme, and forming 4 
boulevard over the top of its cover, to kindly 
add to the information on this matter already 
conveyed through your valuable journal in the 
article referred to, that “ the City authorities of 
Vienna” have only a few months ago actually 
decided to carry into effect these cover works 
themselves; so that this improvement to the 
city will, at last, become a reality and not 
merely the earnest desire of those in authority, 
as it undoubtedly has been also the general 
desire of the residential population of that 
handsome capital, who have not failed to acknow- 
ledge for many years past this one great flaw; 
namely, the open, unsightly, and filthy river 
called the ‘“ Wienfluss; and that the best 
remedy would be to cover it in.” 

I enclose my card. 

AN ADMIRER OF VIENNA, 








PREVENTIBLE ACCIDENTS. 


Siz,—The Times of last week contains reports 
of three preventible accidents, by which sixteeu 
men have lost their lives, and three others were 
severely injured. In the one atthe Wheal Agar 
Mine, near Redruth, the wire rope used for 
raising the cage in the shaft suddenly broke, 
and the cage, containing twelve men, went to 
the bottom, and all the men were killed. In 
another, a lift at a warehouse in Chiswell- 
street, London, a similar thing occurred; the 
rope suddenly broke, and two men were killed 
by the cage falling to the bottom. In the third 
case at Dumfermline, two men were killed and 
three others severely injured by the cage in 
which they were ascending being overdrawn, 
and dashing them against the roof of the 
engine-house. 

Now these things ought never to have 
occurred. Many contrivances have been in- 
vented, which are perfectly successful, for 
preventing the evil effects of over-winding, and 
for sustaining the cage when the rope or chain 
breaks, so that there is no excuse whatever for 
cages being used without them, and I trust the 
Home Secretary will have his attention called 
to the matter, and will use his authority for 
compelling the adoption, in all shafts and lifts 
where ropes and chains are used, of one of the 
several contrivances designed to prevent acct 


dents from these two causes. 
E. GRIMES. 








“COAL YARD.” 


Sir,—In an article last week [p. 212] you 
mention the tolerably well authenticated fact 
that Nell Gwynn was a native of Coal- 
yard, —although, as in the case of Homer, 
many other places are willing to claim 
the honour; and you ask why the — 
clature has been altered. The reason 3; 
think, easily explained. The remarkably mrp 
way called Goldsmith-alley, of which you an 
an engraving many years ago, has by a muc f 
needed improvement (now that a mortuary 
casual ward have been erected, and an wen 
tional entrance made to the parish stone-y 7 
blossomed into a fairly wide street. = , 
—I drop the unnecessary prefix,—had oi 
very euphonious sound, so the parochial _ ra 
rities, I presume, availed themselvee ib. 
opportunity of giving the name of Go yore 
street to the whole thoroughfare extending 

acklin-street to Drury-lane. p 
as the “ Universal British Directory’ 
1796, 1 find two other Coal-yards, in W} a 
street and Goswell-road ; now, the name saan 
to be “lost to view,” not to say “to me red 
dear.’ It would be interesting to learn 


reason why these places were eer 
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———— 
AN IMPROVED AUTOMATIC GAS 
REGULATOR. 


Messrs. J. & KE. TUcKETT, of Paul-street, 
Exeter, have just patented an improved gas- 
ator. The new regulator is a simple and 
nious piece of mechanism, which can be 
pe without causing inconvenience to existing 
. arrangements. It is fixed near the meter, 
and consequently exercises complete control 
over the entire supply on any given premises. 
It is automatic in action, the result being a 
clear, steady light, of which, if out of 100 
burning together, ninety-nine are simultaneously 
extinguished, it is asserted that there will be no 
reeptible variation in the rise or pressure of 
the single flame remaining. A saving of from 
95 and in some cases of even as much as 50 
rcent. on gas bills is claimed as the direct 
consequence of the use of the new regulator, 
which being free from complicated machinery, 
glycerine, or other chemical preparations, is 
said to require no further attention when once 


fixed. 








GILCHRIST ENGINEERING 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


Tae Gilchrist Engineering Entrance Scholarship 
at University College, London, will be open to com- 
petition at the end of September. The conditions 
of examination are this year somewhat altered in a 
direction which places the scholarship better within 
the reach of those for whose benefit it was founded. 
The detailed regulations can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of University College. The 
following is a summary of them :—Candidates must 
be under nineteen years of age, and must send in 
notice to compete by the 23rd of September. The 
subjects of examination are: — 1. Elementary 
mathematics; and, 2. Any two er more of the fol- 
lowing five subjects,—mechanics, mechanical draw- 
ing, essay on one of three given subjects connected 
with mechanics er engineering, French or German ; 
the use of tools, either carpenters’ tools, or the 
lathe (wood or metal), or the file. The scholarship 
is of the value of 35/. per annum, and is tenable 
for two years. 

There is also at University College a Senior Engi- 
neering Scholarship, awarded at the close of the 
session, of the value of 80/. 








DANGER FROM LIGHTNING, &c. 


Sir,—An article in last week’s Builder says: 
“If the building be safe, the people taking 
refuge in it will be safe also. As to the pro- 
cess of making buildings safe” [that is, from 
lightning] “ we are not among those who hold 
that there is any doubt whatever. The rules 
for protecting buildings are known.” 

Do me the favour of sending me, or tell me 
where I can obtain, the said rules. 

C. R. LInpsey. 

Glen Lea, Dulwich Common. 





_ §ir,—Let me thank you for the first article 
in your last issue. It recalled vividly my old 
friend, the late Dr. Maugham, a man who was 
forgotten long before he died, though there 
may yet be a few who will recall his name in 
connexion with the Adelaide Gallery, the lime 
light, Carrara water, or some other of the 
patents which he produced. He possessed 
indeed, the inventive, or rather adaptive faculty, 
combined with such inaptness for practical life 
that he rarely reaped the fruits of his brains. 
He was acquainted with Faraday, and was 
lecturing on electricity about the time Faraday 
was engaged in his experiments with the 
telegraph. Some twelve years since, we were 
walking up the Clapham-road when we heard 
the mutterings of distant thunder. The Doctor 
paused, wheeled round in front of me, and, with 
atap of his stick on the pavement, posed this 
question, “Now, what would you do, sir, in 
case of a severe storm?” “Get home if I 
could, and watch it from the attic,”? was my 
pPty. The stick came down with a sharper 

P as the old man testily blurted out, “The 
stupidest answer I ever heard! The only 
Course for a rational and instructed being to 
— would be to prostrate himself upon 

: ground, and well out in the rain. 
se if this storm proved dangerous, I would 
dh meet to lie down in the kennel here! It 

volt appened to me,” continued my learned 
i sa be overtaken by a terrible storm in 
a ¥ At first, I took refuge under a 
ana ut as the discharges of electricity 
ye nearer I reflected on my folly, and, quit- 
ing my shelter, rolled myself in some long 





clover grass, till I was soaked through, and there 
remained till the danger was passed. And I 
was justified, for on the edge of that clover 
field stood a fine old oak which the lightning 
had stripped of the larger portion of its bark.” 
You will notice from this theory that to be safe 
from lightning it is not only necessary to seek 
a minimum elevation, but to be thoroughly wet. 
Alas for the society that will only permit a 
lunatic to comply with the behests of — ! 








LAND-TAX. 


Sir,—I am pleased to see that one, at least, 
of the readers of the Builder is sufficiently 
interested in the above, to desire further infor- 
mation. That the incidence of any portion of 
the national taxation should be in a state of fog 
and uncertainty is, I think, condemnatory of it, 
and shows that a change is required. 

In reply to your correspondent (p. 130, ante), 
I may state that the table of rates given in my 
former communication was made by the late 
Mr. McQueen, for many years secretary to the 
Financial Reform Association, and a man who 
devoted his life to the investigation and eluci- 
dation of fiscal questions. The amonnts in 
the pound paid by the various counties as 
given in the table, have been ascertained, I 
believe, by dividing the annual value of the 
property of each county, as given in schedule 
A of the Property and Income Tax, by the 
amount of Land-Pax contributed by that county, 
and the very small figures placed against 
some of the counties seem to show the 
action of two causes, viz., the large area 
of redemption, and the very large increase 
in value. If your correspondent desires to 
learn yet more on the subject, I cannot do 
better than refer him to the almanack issued 
yearly by the Financial Reform Association, and 
published by Longmans, in which effective 
mention is made of this subject. 

I take this opportunity to correct some 
printer’s errors in the table, forming part of 
my former communication (see Builder, June 2, 
1883, p. 758). They should read :— 


s. d. 
iain aicnedbiinadauenibeadiadia 0 2 
id hit heenittinnaeeuhesdanaienaih 1 6% 
TES A I oe MOOI 0 2% 
Wide scenendanss  seliedssbadbaanhwatiandiin 0 5% 
PED vnsusidntd ceechcccdvsisivedswnidechilt 0 0% 
EK. GRIMES 








OLD PLASTERING. 


Srr,—The use of wattle, or reeds, such as Mr, 
H. T. Percival describes (p. 234, ante) as used in 
plastering the old Manor - house at Brigstock, 
Northamptonshire, seems of very ancient origin. 

The old Church of St. James at Avebury, in 
Wilts, which has just been restored (in part, awhile 
ago, from the designs of Mr. R. J. Withers, of 
Adam-street, Adelphi; and more recently under 
Mr. C. E. Ponting, architect, of Marlborough), 
exhibited similar work in its lately - discovered 
ancient clearstory windows. These are Saxon, 
each opening being a circular one, hewn out of 
stone. I happened to visit the church the other 
day in company with Mr. Ponting, and he 
pointed out some holes all around the stonework : 
by these the basket-work was attached ; and on the 
framework of wicker thus formed the plastering was 
pricked up. Some of the original old twigs and 
plastering were intact at the time of finding. 

Harry Hens, 








TRADE CIRCULARS. 


As a provincial architect, I am astonished at 
the number of trade circulars that reach me 
daily. Nearly every post brings a batch,— 
large sheets, small sheets, books, show-cards, 
pamphlets, and samples; and if I were to pre- 
serve all I receive for future reference (and I 
should like to) I should require an extra office 
and clerk for arranging them, to say nothing of 
the wall-space to hang the cards upon. The 
result is that the waste-paper basket receives 
by far the larger portion. This, to me, appears 
to be a great waste of cash, and must come out 
of the profits. I am quite alive to the im- 
portance of being in possession of a know- 
ledge of the various manufactures, and 
carefully scan all circulars I receive, and 
keep large piles for reference, the accumu- 
lation of nigh upon forty years; but it has 
often occurred to me that if something like 
order were adopted by the senders, in the 
sizes of their documents, they would be 
much more likely to be saved, and much easier 


for reference. Suppose, for instance, that all 
documents were issued foolscap size, a file of 
these would not be unsightly, and would fit the 
ordinary foolscap receptacles, and references 
would be faciliated by turning over leaves all 
the same size, instead of which my shelf of 
trade circulars, although kept as well as can be, 
is a complete muddle, and to find what you 
require is like searching for a needle in a 
bundle of hay. Asan instance, this morning’s 
post brought me two documents, one a book 
6 in. by 3} in., and another a sheet 3ft. 3 in. by 
2ft. 2:n. The question is what am I to do 
with them,—for they are both worth saving ? 
H. M. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


BROWN VU. LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


THIs case was heard before Mr. Under- 
Sheriff Abbott and a special jury at the 
Sessions House, Newington-causeway. 


It appeared that Mr. Brown held the lease, for 
some thirteen years unexpired, of the beerhouse 
known as the jRailway Bell, in Upper Kenning- 
ton-lane, adjoining the Vauxhall Railway Station, 
at a rental of 60/.a year, and the company con- 
tended that the claimant was only making a net 
profit of some 50/. a year, instead of 300/. per 
agnum, as put forth by his accountant. 

Mr. Edmund F. P. Fuller (Fuller & Fuller) 
valued the claimant’s lease at 500/., the inventory at 
178/., and stated it as his opinion, which was based 
on large and varied experience in public-house and 
beerhouse cases, that the claimant should receive 
from three to five years’ annual profits on his trade 
as compensation for disturbance; and Mr. Kelday 
likewise valued the interest at 2,000/., including 
everything. 

On behalf of the company, Mr. Harry Jones 
(Hunt, Stephenson, & Jones), and Mr. V. Buckland 
said there was no improved value in the lease 
though it was granted so long back as 1865, at 607. 
per annum; and Messrs. Warlters, Lovejoy, & 
Miles, and Messrs. Swann & Orgill stated that from 
500/. to 650/. was the outside value of the lease and 
goodwill, including fixtures. 

The jury returned a verdict for 1,850/. 

It is stated that the company’s sealed offer 
amounted to only 5002. 








WATER FITTINGS. 


At the Greenwich Police-court the other day, 
Thomas May, of 12, Holmshaw-road, Lower . 
Sydenham, appeared to answer twelve sum- 
monses at the instance of the Lambeth Water 
Company. The first six were for contravening 
the fifth regulation made under the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1871, by not having separate com- 
munication pipes to six houses, Nos. 13, 17, 21, 
25, 29, and 33, Miall-road, Lower Sydenham. 
The remaining six summonses were for having a 
connexion with the pipes and fittings of the 
adjoining houses, Nos. 11, 15, 19, 23, 27, and 31, 
the game houses being supplied with water by 
the company. 


Mr. Besley appeared in support of the sum- 
monses, and said that the detendant was a builder 
in Miall-road, Sydenham. In July, 1882, he made 
the usual application to the company for a water 
supply to No. 11. Water was laid on to that house 
and subsequently to Nos. 15, 19, 23, 27, and 31. 
Having had the water laid on to those houses, 
the defendant committed an act which he (Mr. 
Besley) must characterise as one of the meanest 
frauds that had ever come under his notice. The 
houses had odd numbers on the one side of the 
road and even on the other. The defendant, having 
had the water laid on at alternate houses, bored a 
hole between the houses, and supplied every other 
house with water from that adjoining it. The 
water-rate was only 1/. a year. 

Mr. Johnson, collector, said that he had received 
no rates from Nos, 13, 17, 21, 25, 29, and 33. 

The defendant said the rates had not been de- 
manded. 

George Henry Lee, clerk in the water company’s 
office, produced the applications made by Mr. May 
for supplies of water to the alternate houses. 

The defendant said he had paid all rates de- 
manded of him, and if he had done wrong in the 
present instance he had done so inignorance. The 
pipes communicating between the houses were there 
when the water was laid on. 

James Pollard, a labourer in the employ of the 
company, said that this was not the case, and his 
evidence was corroborated by Mr. M‘Neil, district 
foreman. 

John Quinn, tenant of No. 29, deposed that 
during his occupation there had been a supply of 
water to the house. 

Mr. Balguy, the magistrate, said it was a serious 
offence. The full penalty was 5/. in each case. He 
imposed a fine of 20s. in each case, amounting, with 





costs, to 13/. 4s. in all. 
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DANGEROUS STRUCTURES, UNDER 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


Mr. PULLEN appeared to a summons taken 
out at Lambeth (before Mr. Biron), on behalf 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, by Mr. 
Charles A. Roberts, for having neglected to 
take down the front wall of the house 2, 
Clarence-place, Amelia-street, Walworth, to the 
level of the pavement, or having otherwise 
secured the same. Mr. William Arnold, 
solicitor, Southwark, appeared for the defendant, 


Mr. Banister Fletcher, one of the district surveyors of 
Newington, said that he made a survey on the Ist of June, 
and pronounced the premises dangerous so far as the front 
wall was concerned, The front wall required taking down 
or securing. He produced the plan, which showed a 
bulging, and that work could be made good in four 
days. In cross-examination, the witness said he had been 
eight years a district surveyor, and had a large private 
practice. He had done work for Mr. Pullen in 1881-2, and 
was paid 3007. The defendant had considered his bill 
excessive, as it was 658/. The disagreement between them 
had not caused the notices to be served. 

Mr, Arnold denied entirely that there was the slightest 
necessity to bring his client before the Court, or to put bim 
to the expense of doing the work mentioned in the 
summons. 

Mr. Edward I’ Anson, architect and surveyor to various 
bodies, stated that he had inspected the building, and 
considered it safe for ten years at least. The front wall, 
at all events, was quite safe in his opinion for that period, 
and he did not consider it required even a tie. 

Cross-examined : He knew the party wall and front were 
not properly bonded. He noticed — had been done, 
and saw no crack in the plaster inside, but a slight crack 
outside. He could not swear the brickwork was not 
decayed, but he did not notice anything to show that it 


as. 

Mr. Henry Phillips, architect and surveyor, of several 
years’ standing, said he h own the premises a long 
time, and superintended the repairs of the next house years 
ago. The house No, 2 was in the same state as it was 
twelve years ago, and he considered a tie would be useless. 

Mr, J. Stone also gave evidence, and in his opinion 
the wall was perfectly sound; and he was followed by Mr. 
Robert Green, foreman to Cubitt & Co., who said he had 
inspected the house, and considered it well able to stand 
for years, and that the wall was a good and substantial 
one, 

James Taylor, bricklayer, and Charles Gunner, builder, 
gave evidence likewise in support of the defence. 

Mr. Biron proceeded to view the house in question, and 
afterwards gave his decision against the Board of Works, 
and considered it was a case that should not have been 
brought before the Court. The wall,in his opinion, was 
quite safe ; in fact, the house seemed as safe as the Court 
they were in. After the inspection he had made, and the 
evidence brought forward for the defence, he must dismiss 
the summons, with costs against the complainants, 








Hiscellanen. 


Steam Engines for Electric Lighting 
at the Fisheries Exhibition.—Mr. Paxman, 
of the firm of Davey, Paxman, & Co., who have 
supplied all the engine power for the electric 
lighting of the Fisheries Exhibition, gave a 
dinner on Wednesday night to the scientific men 
connected with the lighting. Mr. Birkbeck, 
M.P., presided, and complimented Mr. Paxman 
on his public spiritedness in supplying the 
engine power for the largest display of electric 
lighting as yet made. The plant consists of 
seven engines,—one, of 400-horse-power, being 
of novel type, and this had been purchased 
by the Government for the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. It is fitted with automatic 
expansion gear, which admits to the cylinder 
at each stroke the exact quantity of steam 
required for the work then being done, the 
cut-off valve being controlled entirely by the 
governor. The running is perfectly steady and 
all that could be desired. Asecond engine of 
importance is one of compound type and excel- 
lent design, working with 120 lb. of steam 
supplied by two boilers of locomotive type, 
up to 250-horse-power. The remaining engines 
are of the ordinary type, but of unusually good 
workmanship, and developing about 100-horse- 
power each indicated power. After the dinner 
the party visited the engine-room and the 
principal parts of the electric lighting 
machinery. 

Maldon.—The Rural Sanitary Authority are 
about to carry out works of main sewerage at 
Burnham, and to extend the drainage of South- 
minster, from plans prepared by Mr. Alfred B. 
Brady, A.-M.1.C.E., who is also preparing 
schemes for the drainage of the villages of Til- 
lingham and Steeple, which is very urgently 
needed. 

St. Paul’s Mission Hall, Penton Place, 
Walworth. — The foundation-stone of this 
building was laid on Tuesday last by the Bishop 
of Rochester. It will accommodate 600 adults. 
The contractors are Messrs. H. Burman & Sons, 
of Walworth; and the architects are Messrs. 
Romaine-Walker & Tanner, of Buckingham- 
street, Adelphi. 





A Ship Railway in the Sandwich 
Islands.—In view of suggestions recently 
made to cut the Gordian knot of the Suez 
Canal difficulty by constructing a ship railway 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, on the 
principle proposed by Captain Eads for crossing 
the Isthmus of Panama, it is interesting to 
note that the Hawaiian Government has just 
had constructed at Honolulu a ship railway, as 
it has hitherto been found necessary to send all 
vessels requiring repair to San Francisco, the 
port of Honolulu being unsuitable for opera- 
tions of that kind. The marine railway will 
answer the purpose of a dry dock, and it may 
be described as a sort of cradle or cage in which 
the ship is enclosed, its keel and sides being 
supported from end to end. The cradle is so 
constructed that the weight of the vessel is 
equally distributed, and that the pressure on 


the ground is not heavier than that of an ordi- 


nary locomotive. The vessel being thus encased 
is lifted out of the water by an engine on to an 
inclined plane, upon which a line of rails has 
been laid down, and the engine is strong enough 
to raise to the required height a vessel of 
1,700 tons burden. Vessels of higher tonnage 
can be raised high enough to admit of their 
hulls being cleaned or repaired, and of their 
screws being removed. The railway proposed 
by Captain Eads for Panama would, of course, 
be a much larger undertaking, involving such 
serious difficulties as to render it very doubtful 
whether it is within the range of practical 
engineering, as we pointed out in our review of 
the project more than two years ago (see 
Builder, vol. xl., p. 504). 

Removal of an Eyesore.—We are glad to 
note that the long-disused building formerly 
known as Clerkenwell workhouse, situated in 
what was formerly called Coppice-row (now the 
upper end of Farringdon-road), is likely to be 
speedily removed. The building has been on 
crutches ever since the construction of the 
Metropolitan Railway tunnel between King’s- 
cross and Farringdon-street, twenty years ago 
and more, and its continued existence since it 
has ceased to serve its original or any other 
purpose save that of cumbering a site that 
might be profitably devoted to the erection of 
artisans’ dwellings has long been regarded by 
passers-by as a reproach to the authorities con- 
cerned. We now learn that a portion of the 
building having just been pulled down by order 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the re- 
mainder of the building (as might have been 
expected) threatens to fall down. Under these 
circumstances, the Guardians of the Holborn 
Union have ordered a hoarding to be put up for 
the protection of the public. 

A Liberal View.—At a recent meeting of 
the Glasgow Town Council, Councillor Dunlop 
took exception to the Water Commissioners 
being recommended by a committee to permit 
Mr. Gale, their engineer, who was paid a salary 
of 1,0001., to advise the Water Commissioners 
of Hamilton in reference to a new reservoir 
which they proposed to construct. The Lord 
Provost, in reply, remarked that if they frankly 
permitted Mr. Gale to give assistance to neigh- 
bouring burghs, he was not only doing good 
work to them, but he was also benefiting the 
Corporation. Although this reply by the Lord 
Provost seems to have been received with 
satisfaction by the majority of the Town Council, 
the worthy Councillor who raised the question 
was not satisfied, and intimated his intention of 
bringing the subject forward in another way. 

Dearth of Water.— Northampton is suffer- 
ing from a dearth of water, the supply being in 
the hands of a company; while at Richmond, 
in Surrey, reports come of the utter breakdown 
of the arrangements made by the Local 
Authority for supplying water. The Vestry, 
in a reply during this last week to a letter 
from the Local Government Board, states 
through their clerk that the water supply of the 
town is twenty gallons per head per day. Great 
stress also is laid upon the purity and clearness 
of the water. But, asa matter of fact, we are 
told that both these statements are untrue. So 
far from the house-owners receiving the quan- 
tity stated, the supply has never reached that 
amount, while at the present time many houses 
have been without water for days together, 
and the sanitary condition of the town is thus 
seriously jeopardised. 

Stained Glass.--A large painted-glass 
window, subject, the ‘‘ Crucifixion,” is to be 
placed as a memorial in the parish church of 
a Herts. It is executed by Messrs. Pitman 

n. 





| 


Drainage Certificates.—In the Hons. 
of 

Commons on Monday, Mr. Anderson asked 
whether there was any rule under which ap 
householder, or any one purposing to buy or 
hire a house, could apply to the local gani 
authority and, for a reasonable fee, to obtain an 
inspection and certificate as to the Sufficiency of 
the drainage and other sanitary arrangements. 
and, if there was no such rule, whether the 
Government would consider the expediency of 
establishing such an arrangement with’ qj 
sanitary authorities.—Mr. G. Russell, in reply 
said,—There is no rule under which a person can 
obtain from the sanitary authority of the dig. 
trict, on payment of a fee, a certificate as to the 
sufficiency of the drainage and other ganj 
arrangements of a house, and the Board think 
that, as a general rule, it would not be desirable 
that sanitary authorities should undertake the 
responsibility of granting such certificates, 
The sanitary authorities and their officers 
should be on the watch to discover sanitary 
defects, and there would be some reagon to 
fear that if such certificates as suggested were 
granted by the authority they might subse. 
quently be hampered in their action by the fact 
of the certificates having been given. A certi- 
ficate might be given without the knowledge of 
facts which might subsequently come to light, 
and in the case of old lwuses it is not always 
easy to ascertain accurately the facts. These 
certificates might also be used, although there 
might be a different condition of things after 
the examination was made. If, however, a 
local authority were to propose that the medical 
officer of health and inspector of nuisances 
should jointly give such certificates as proposed, 
on payment of a reasonable fee, the Board 
would not object to such an arrangement, by 
way of experiment, provided the duties of the 
officers were not thereby interfered with. 

Church Decoration, Camberwell.— The 
Parish Church of St. Giles, Camberwell (one 
of the earliest of the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s churches) has just had its chancel 
decorated, at the cost of the vicar, the Rev. 
F, F. Kelly. The work has been designed 
by and executed under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt, of Lancaster and 
London. The floor of the sacrarium has been 
relaid with glazed tiles in panels from the works 
of Messrs. Craven, Dunnill, & Co., Ironbridge, 
Shropshire, while a new brass altar-rail has been 
made and fixed by Messrs. Singer, of Frome, 
The floor of the chancel has been repaved with 
red tiles with a border of green. The open- 
timbered roof of the chancel has been painted 
in lighter tints than the walls. Mr. Almgrist 
is the artist who has painted the figures, and 
the remaining parts of the decoration have been 
carried out by Mr. Temple and other assistants. 
We are glad to hear that some ancient brasses 
which were removed from the old church have 
lately been restored to the choir of the present 
church. 

Tenders for Paving and Curbing in 
Camberwell. — At the last meeting of the 
Camberwell Vestry, Mr. Middlemass, on behalf 
of ‘the General Purposes Committee, reported 
upon the receipt of tenders from Messrs. J. 8. 
Gabriel, E. & H. Beevers, W. Harris, Turner & 
Sons, Wheeler & Hindle, Mowlem & Co., F, W. 
Etheridge, and Wilkes & Co., for paving and 
curbing a number of new streets in accordance 
with specification. The committee — 
mended the acceptance of Messrs. Mowlem 
Co.’s tender. Mr. Middlemass explained that 
although Messrs. Mowlem’s was not the ~~ 
tender, the committee’s experience of other 
contractors had induced them to make this 
recommendation. After a prolonged de 
concerning the various tenders, Mr. Reyno : 
(Surveyor) said that the total value of the wor 
to be performed would be between » 
and 6,0001. The difference between — 
Mowlem’s and the lowest tender was -~ 
2801., or 5 per cent. on the total outlay. 
recommendation as submitted was eventually 

eed to. : 
etatborvagh Cathedral.—The on 
tions of the south-eastern pier, which supp? ni 
the now demolished Lantern Tower of ba a 
borough Cathedral, were unearthed ae 
morning, and were found in a crumbling § 
many inches below the original level. tenis 

Queen Anne’s Statu —The City - the 
Committee, of which Mr. G. Manners : a 
chairman, have under consideration eon 
for the restoration of this statue, which ge 
has been an eyesore to the thousands of pe 
visiting the cathedral.—Cttizen. 
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Mosses or Lichens as a Building 
terial.— According to the Mining Journal, 
‘nvention the object of which is to render 

7 ‘lable as a raw material for the manufacture 
rig er-pulp millboard, furniture, doors, win- 
. cit ted and so forth, the mosses or lichens 
TS aital in nature, and especially white 
Th has been patented by Tallahofs Pap- 

rsbruks Aktiebolag, of Jénkoping. To render 
the material suitable for building purposes, 
such as doors and for furniture, mouldings 
(ornamental or otherwise), and for imitation 
sculpture, and the like, the moss is first rinsed 
in a large vessel, the bottom of which consists 
of coarse cloth, and in which water 1s poured 
over it till the moss is quite cleaned. The 
moss is removed herefrom to another adjoining 
vessel, and about 3 per cent. of a glue is added, 
consisting of resin and soda, and water is mixed 
with it till it assumes a suitable consistency for 
being worked by rollers till the moss in a fibrous 
condition becomes applicable as pulp for paper. 
The material is then put on two sorting cylinders 

rovided with coarser or finer cloth, according 
to the product which it is desired to produce. 
The mass is now mixed with about 20 per cent. 
of pipe-clay and innocuous colouring materials, 
the latter according to the colour it is desired 
to produce, the whole being intimately mixed in 
a mixing-vessel, after which the mass is con- 
veyed to the usual millboard-making machine, 
where it is treated as usual in millboard manu- 
factories, only with the difference that the 
cylinders or rollers must be so adjusted in size 
that the length and breadth required is pro- 
duced. Then as many pieces of millboard thus 
formed are placed upon each other as required 
for the thickness desired, and before they are 
dried, are placed in a strong hydraulic press, 
wherein they are so compressed that they, after 
drying, become at least as hard as wood. By 
laying the compressed piece of millboard in 
suitable cast-iron dies, the mass can be given 
the form and appearance desired. 

The Duties of House-owners.—At the 
Hampstead Police-court, on Wednesday, Enoch 
Maggs was summoned by order of the Vestry of 
Hampstead, as owner of five houses in Gold- 
smith’s-place, Kilburn, for allowing them to be 
ina condition which was a nuisance and injurious 
to health. Mr. George Allan Smith, sanitary 
inspector, gave evidence as to finding No. 2— 
the kitchen, parlour, first-floor back room, stair- 
case, passages, wash-house, and water-closet— 
ina foul and dirty condition and out of repair. 
He also read the certificate of Dr. Gwynn, 
medical officer of health, stating that Nos. 2, 3, 
4,5, and 6 were in such a dirty and dilapidated 
condition as to be a nuisance and injurious to 
health. They required cleansing, lime-whiting, 
and repairing generally throughout. Defendant 
said he was only the rent collector, and the 
property had just changed hands. The neces- 
sary work had been commenced that day. The 
Bench made an order for all the houses to be 
put in a proper state of repair within one 
month, 

Parochial Hall, St. Stephen’s, Walworth 

mmon.—aA parochial hall and class-rooms in 
connexion with St. Stephen’s Church, Villa- 
street, Walworth, were opened a few days ago. 
The buildings, which were commenced last 
April, comprise a large room capable of holding 
about 400 persons, and class-rooms for infants 
and the adult Bible class, together with kitchen 
and other accommodation. The building is 
situated on the south side of the church, ap- 
proached by an arched entrance from Villa- 
— The work has been done by Mr. 

y. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad.—Earl 
STanville having placed at the disposal of the 
nstitution of Civil Engineers one of the six 
oa of invitations forwarded to the Foreign 

ce by the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, U.S.A., Mr. George Barclay Bruce, vice- 
pent, has been deputed to attend the 
7 wy opening of the line as the representative 
mi institution. Having been Robert Stephen- 

ns second pupil, and afterwards a trusted 
ee of that eminent engineer, this nomi- 

[p. 181. ane yee answer to “ Airedale 
aah br ‘ eg to say if he had used the 
eeu - la8 hydraulic lime for his walls he 
ried ps found his walls tight, and he would 
ouside . ewe for plastering them with 
lime, not the vw ole a use blue lias hydraulic 
88 stuff sold as such by so 


many dealers, to the t ini 
sell the honest stuff.—H. kOe eee 








Demolition of Ingram Court, Penchurch- 
street.— As might have been expected, the 
demolition of St. Dionis Backchurch, in Fen- 
church-street, is to be followed by the dis- 
appearance of Ingram-court, that old court or 
square named after Sir Arthur Ingram, the 
benefactor who did so much to restore the 
church and its surroundings after the Great 
Fire. According to the Paper-maker’s Monthly 
Journal, Ingram-court is to make way for those 
City improvements which, like “ Time’s relent- 
less hand” spared neither Troy nor the “ May- 
pole’’ in the Strand, and the consequence is 
that one of the oldest businesses in the City,— 
that of Messrs. Marchant, Singer, & Co., printers 
and stationers,—is about to be removed to new 
premises in St. Mary-axe. The larger part of 
the right-hand side of Ingram-court was 
occupied by Messrs. Marchant, Singer, & Co., 
who were among the latest of the old City 
“houses” to give up the old practice of residing 
at their place of business. We understand that 
the younger member of the present firm was 
born in the large, roomy, old-fashioned tene- 
ment, No. 1, Ingram-court, and there are still a 
good many people in civic circles who remember 
when the senior partner dwelt there in good 
old fashion. Now the house and its surround- 
ings will disappear, and the business of the firm 
will be continued in an equally old precinct, but 
in new premises. One memento of the early 
days of the firm,—a wooden printing-press coeval 
with the early days of printing,—has been pre- 
sented to and accepted by the authorities of the 
South Kensington Museum, who have removed 
it from Ingram-court to add it to their collec- 
tion. This relic is a fac-simile of the one repre- 
sented in Maclise’s famous picture of “ Caxton 
showing the first specimen of his printing to 
King Edward the Fourth.” 

Adlington.— Operations have been com- 
menced for the erection of a new church 
at Adlington, near Chorley, in lieu of the ex- 
isting structure, erected in 1839, which it is 
proposed to retain as a mission church. The 
foundations of the new building are already 
dug out, and the ceremony of the public stone- 
laying will shortly take place. The Vicar of 
Adlington has presented the site, and the 
church, which will contain 700 sittings, will be 
erected from the designs of Mr. Barry, archi- 
tect, at a cost of 6,9881. 

Tiverton Sewage.—Some time since the 
Corporation of Tiverton invited competition 
drawings for the disposal of the sewage, and in 
response thereto seven gentlemen have sub- 
mitted schemes. These have already been con- 
sidered by the Council, and at a recent meeting 
it was decided to call in professional assistance 
for the purpose of awarding the premium for 
the best scheme. This has been done, and Mr. 
K. Pritchard, C.E., of Westminster and Birming- 
ham, has been instructed to report thereon. 

Lecture - Hall, New Southgate. — On 
Saturday last the foundation- stone of a 
lecture-hall in connexion with Christ Church 


‘New Congregational Church was laid on the 


Holly Park Estate, New Southgate, by Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P. The hall will seat 300 
persons, and adjoining are club, reading, 
smoking, and retiring rooms, &c. Messrs. Waugh 
& Chapman, 70, Chancery-lane, are the archi- 
tects, and Messrs. Brown & Sweetland, of New 
Southgate, are the builders. 

The Corporation of King’s Lynn has 
elected Mr. E.G. Mawbey, late Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Market Harborough and Great 
and Little Bowden Local Board, their Borough 
Surveyor. There were 152 applications for the 
appointment. 








TENDERS. 


For boundary-walls, roads, and drains at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Cemetery, Hanwell. Mr. A. J. Bo ton, 
architect :— 

Hanson Bros., Southall (accepted)... £2,891 0 0 





For the erection of a detached residence on the St. 
Aubyn’s Estate, Tiverton, for Mr. W. W, Martin. Mr. 
John Watson, architect, Torquay :— 

Petherick Bros., Plymouth ............ £1,474 0 0 
Vanstone & Mumford, Torquay ...... 1,339 0 0 
Payle & Grater, Tiverton ............... 1,19) 0 0 


For a 30-quarter malt-house at Wellington, for Mr. John 
G. Wackrill. Messrs. Davison, Inskipp, & Mackenzie, 
architects, 62, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Quantities by 
Messrs. Curtis & Sons :— 





RR RR a £1,305 9 5 
Ble he TED ditciecunnccnencecnidinaaas 1,270 0 0 
ON O'\AETAE RAE HIE 1,252 10 9 
FEE TE ' 0 
ONIN It IPED. 04. dt .cccccceccntecbovabedes 1,198 17 0 
, hE Cee? yl 0 

» ae G, ix GROTON: .nctnscurtnicinsincces . 1,130 0 0 
pd Riel i A, oS ae 1,100 ¢ 0 











For the erection of Brixton Tabernacle, Stockwell-road. 
Messrs. Wheeler & Hollands, 119, Cheapside, architects, 
Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon :— 

















SRD - >. cocusccnnnvecrenesuntnttitiantnedaneta 880 0 0 
Te NL” scicccieresiiecicctseriedionn hides 5,090 0 0 
Weta By BD cccccevee~cccvcescccsscencssibeet 4,555 0 0O 
pO” RS eS wee 4,340 0 0 
J. Favies Leconvevevesvescussesecosscnsoecosscess 3,987 0 0 
PO EAs 949 0 0 
A STD iiniccctuvocecccevcenemntiecdil 3,939 0 0 
Holloway...... : sccocst ee OS 
Cooper & Macey ciccccccccecccscccscscosces 3,795 0 0 
For new roads at Finchley, on the Kimbolton Estate :— 
Ge SUE sdsnndbadieaaseadacedestctetvrveseds 1, 
PME Lc. céduateuseddbensneseovcenenceerd . 1,380 0 0 
Go RMD . asrsaccadcrivenee pesbuscneuscenenees 1,180 0 0 
Die BION ciancechbuhidhianincebiacsubeeecintiw m 0 0 
NINE cnceneseccbidhiinssscistcteshscessasiteter 997 0 0 
J. Taylor (accepted) .............cceeeees 858 18 7 
For concrete sewer, for the Finchley Local Board :— 
Ss ERE IPN Ree EOT SIRE Li £395 0 0 
FT ils .cennscaunennieaccsasecesbplachiedubens 345 0 0O 
| Rca ARIE AE a See: 317 0 0 
Bell anemtnny is alia ceeanacieteliemian tina 280 0 0 
i A SD I A ES IRE TS 210 go O 
For new roads on the Hendon Station Estate :— 
| TTT Ratatat a 735 0 0 
WIE * “ Sndeckndbicacssecstabintebeletbbieiiui ,188 0 0 
PI dikccociccinvadvetidinesanmnctl snetibi 3,175 0 0 
FEMI ccncnesnecnncecrcenssnnieninnsanintnnte . 93,100 0 0 
Amended Tenders. 
Bg eR itienintntarriniiniacsaiaamn £2,489 0 0 
SD in cece vdectesewbestdevscdddilcncdebudtaas 2, 0 0 





For the erection of villa residence, stables, coach-house, 
walling, &c.,at Mansfield, Mr. Arthur Marshall, architect, 
Nottingham :— 


Vickers, Nottingham ,,,...............00 £2,738 0 0 
Crawshaw, Skegness ...........csceceeees 2,450 0 0 
Hewitt, Leicester........cccccccccccccccccee 2,360 0 0 
RE . 2,295 0 0 
Greenwood, Mansfield ............ ccevee 2,228 0 O 
Dudson & Parrish, Nottingham ....., 2,183 0 0 
Eastwood, Warsop ...........ccccccccscees 2,178 0 0 
Amended Tenders. 
IOI «:cnccmadercdducucntivncinienben 2,304 0 0 
ea ee 2,304 0 0 
Dudson & Parrish (accepted) ......... 2,291 0 0 





For the erection of a new Methodist Free Church, 
— Woodhouse, Notts. Mr. A. Marshall, archi- 
ect :—- 


Alsop, Mansfield .............ccccccccscesecees £820 0 0 
MO OOR, Givin cca cotktdccadcecocckeek 763 0 0 
Stevenson, Woodhouse .................000s 720 0 0 





For alterations at Clerk of Peace’s office, Northampton, 
Mr, Edmund Law, county surveyor, architect :— 
D. Ireson, Northampton (accepted), 





For paving the carriage-way of the Waterloo-road, for 
the Vestry of St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark :— 


Wheeler & Hindle  ...........ccccccccccces £1,976 5 O 
I Te nis tninintintnineieni enum] 1,890 0 0 
UCOD BS OND cccccccccccestse siisehoons wen sae € ¢ 
Mowlem & Co, (accepted) ............... 1,710 0 0 





For the erection of baker and confectioner’s shop pre- 
mises, for Mr, Gundlach, in Gleneagle-road, Streatham, 
Messrs. Wheeler & Hollands, architects :— 

Hill Bros, (accepted) .............ccccecs £1,300 0 0 





For alterations and additions to No. 23, St. John’s 
Wood-road, for Dr. Hickman, Mr, Thomas Durrans, 
architect, 44, Upper Baker-street :— 


ES LT TOTES AE Sa £775 0 0 

I ARE Rt MIRE etc 659 O O 

EO LOE TE 537 O O 

Wright (accepted) ............s000 nonnnanres 497 0 0 
Plumbing Works. 

| LE Re mR TSR £81 0 0 

PIII Gineisinnintintinnditininndnntinitennsitadiliaiin 73 0 0 





For additions to No. 11, Park-crescent-mews, Portland- 
place, for Mr, G. F, Coster. Mr. T. Durrans, architect :— 
Watts 2 6 





For rebuilding the last section of the Royal York 
Turkish and Electric Baths, York-terrace, Regent’s Park, 
for Dr. Jagielski, Mr. T,. Durrans, architect :— 





ETD: eecececeee £2,983 0 0 
NUIT <aidtcdeiuninncsenabtaniaieubseunasiteninen . 0 0 
Blyth SOCCER eee eeeeeeeeee ORCC eee eeeeeeeeeee 2,725 0 0 
SUEY  icnsenitdsisitmanenen Cecccncccsooesoooneses 2,650 0 0 
BITE i chncecintinncnpanmesemnimeianiennin 2,424 0 0 
Howard (accepted) ../.......0..ssceeseeees 2,050 0 0 
Engineering Works. 
SOOT, deccceccesicccndiccodiapeceots soosee O44 0 O 
WteRGOE Ds OOo ceccccococcctcoccascccescoesie 519 0 O 
Wildman (accepted) ...............ceeseeee . 48715 0 
Fibrous Plaster Ceiling. 
Battiscombe & Harris .............cceeeee 135 0 0 
Gas Engineer. 
Hockey .....+.+++ sacotendbinntddncerecenenene wine: ean 6 
For sundry works to be executed at No, 45, Rutland 
Gate, for Madame de Falbo. Mr. T. 8. Archer, archi- 
tect :— 
J. Carter (accepted) ....cccccccccscccccsccee 250 0 O 





For sewering, levelling, paving, metalling, channelling, 
kerbing, and making good certain streets, for the Ilkeston 
Local Board. Mr. Charles W. Hunt, surveyor to the 


Board :— 
Chapel-street 
King-street. (east). 
Beardsley & Pounder, Ilkeston... £125 ...... £262 5 
J. Hawley, Ilkeston (accepted)... 120 ...... 240 0 





For additional vestry, corridors, &c., to St. Mark’s 
Church, Walworth, for the Rev. R. R. Resker. Mr. C, 
N. McIntyre North, architect, 15, Borough ~ 








BODE cccccsinngeccesccceseuebedas abeconneonetes 3 0 

Richardso0m Brot......ccccccceccocccsssececsce 0 0 
Marsland .,,.., a 313 0 0 
Babb ......sorccsssesseceseessosscereess sesessseee 207 0 0 
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For four shops, Rye-lane, Peckham, for Mr. Monks. 
Mr. Harrison, Lyndhurst-road, architect :— 


Eldridge & Gee 
Swain 


D D. & A. Brown 
H. L. Holloway 


eooooococecoococo(a 
eooocoecosocoo“eooosoo 





For stables, greenhouse, and decorations at Mada, 
Starts Hill, Orpington. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, archi- 
tect :— 


Wood £319 0 0 





For extensions at The Hawthorns, Bromley, Kent, for 
Mr. R. Jaques. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect :— 
Crossley (accepted) £149 0 0 





For repairs and alterations to stables and cottage at 
Tubbendens, Orpington. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, archi- 


tect :—- 
Wm. Wright (accepted) 





For sanitary works at Starts Hill, Farnborough, Kent, 
for Mr. J. L. Lovibond. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, sur- 


veyor :— 
Killick, Bromley (accepted). 





For additions and alterations to 10, Market-square, 
Bromley, Kent, for Messrs. Baxter, Payne, & Lepper. 
Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect :— ‘ 

0 





For the construction of roads and sewers on the Manor 
Park Estate, Streatham (contract No. 2). Messrs. Wheeler 
& Hollands, surveyors :— 

Harris, Camberwell (accepted) £2,330 0 0 





For the erection of three small shops, Manor Park, 
Streatham Common. Messrs. Wheeler & Hollands, archi- 
tects :— 

Whiteman (accepted)..............+ sevenese 





For repairs to No. 1, the Minories, Aldgate, for Mr. 
Deputy East. Mr. R. Stark Wilkinson, architect :— 
P. J. Doherty (accepted)... ...........000 £213 0 0 





For studio, Bedford-gardens, for Mrs. Silver. Mr. 
R. Stark Wilkinson, architect :— 


H. T. Dye (accepted) 





For partially repairing and re-seating the Parish Church, 
Wing, Rutland. Mr. G. Vialls, London, architect :— 
Deal 
Seats. 


496 
478 
470 
441 


Pitch Pine 
J. Woolston, Stamford 
W. Wade, St. Neot’s 
Rardell Bros., Lynn 
T. Woolston, Stamford 
Roberts Bros., Stamford * 
* Accepted. 





For channelling the Hartington-road, Gordon-road, and 
Longfield-road, Ealing, for Mr. Edward Wood. Mr. R. 
Willey, 66, Ludgate-hill, surveyor :— 

Pizzey 

Ford & Everett 

Killingback 

Nowell & Robson 





For alterations and additions at No. 11, King-street, 
Baker-street,for Mr, J. T. Williams. Mr. Thos. Durrans, 
architect :— 

A. G. Bolding 


Stevenson 





For alterations and additions to Stoke House, Ramsgate. 
Mr. Alfred R. Pite, architect, 44, Bloomsbury-square :— 
Duckett £620 





For erection of house at Sudbury, near Harrow, for Mr. 
W. Richardson, Mr. Charles Jones, architect, 151, Ebury- 
street :— 

Scharien & Williams, London 
Coulthard, London 
Bilham, Alperton (accepted) 


For works at St. George’s Church, Tufnell Park. Mr. 
George Truefitt, architect :— 
Stuart £783 0 0 








For works at Church-room, Tufnell Park. Mr. George 
Truefitt, architect :— 
DEEDS ccicltniscentecbabeqeeniaittnbedencaaniedie . £237 0 0 


Ball & Wickes (accepted) 


For building Primitive Methodist Chapel at Plaistow. 
Mr, Dartnall, architect :— 

Howard, Canning Town 
East, Plaistow 
Mears, Plaistow 625 
Cornish, Hale, & Hart, Barking-road 510 0 
Mansfield, Stratford 467 
Keen, Plaistow (accepted) 
Horlock, Barking-road 





oooooo°o 





For alterations, &c., for Mr. Edwin Parr, 101, West- 
minster Bridge-road. 
G. Mower, Hackney (accepted). 


For new shop at St. Alban’s, for Mr. J. Fisk, Messrs. 
Glover & Salter, architects, 1 and 2, Poultry :— 
Messrs. J. & W. Savage, St. iGun etme. 


For alterations to Court House, St. Alban’s. Mr, Urban 
A. Smith, county surveyor, architect :— 
D., Ireson, Northampton 
C. Miskin, St. Alban’s (accepted) 











For three new villa residences at St. Alban’s, for Mr. 
E. T. Wills. Messrs. Glover & Salter, architects :— 
D. Ireson, Northampton (accepted). 


——__ 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Persons advertising in the Builder may haye 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.9. 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 


are sent, together with sufficient Stamps to 
cover the postage. 














Best Bath Stone. = ~~ 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Com 
Corsham Down, - si, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality un 
having upwards of Pie be: 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions, 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Advt, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 
- saat “ pir 
1 
HAM HILL STONE, py Stoke TI aaa” 
BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Ground or Lump), 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. G. M.—J. C.—E. P.—A. B. W. K.—J. P.—E. W. W.—C. J.— 
. & T. T.—F. H.—R. 8. W.—Dr. 8.—C. W. & Co.—E. J. T.—H. J.— 
0.—C. 8.—W. H.—L. 8.—A. G. B.—J. W. C.—J. L. K.—J. W.— 
. H.--C.—J. P.—C. J. P.—W. & C.—W. & H.—J. B.—C. W. H.— 
G. C. K.——E. R. (We do not agree with our correspondent as to site, 
but are satisfied that the statue should be preserved). 
Uorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher 
except in cases of business. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
+d the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
on. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addr-sses. 


Novrse.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


—, eevet . 
moremith, Londor, W. 
Apvt, 
Asphalte. hei Ss 

Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 

White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 

No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
fix lines (about fifty words) or under 4s. 
Mach additional line (about ten words) . 

Torms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisemments on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Bach additional line (about ten words) . 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C, 

A-lvertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied orrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
PrsPpaip. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 








Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. [ Apvt. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 








GE'S © PATENT. © 


—_— 
— 


LLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting ‘FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Descri 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD 
LONDON, 8.E. 





DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 


—_ *| 





ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO,, 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 





VIEILLE MONTAGNE BRAND. 


NO 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLDER. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


CHIEF OFFICE: 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 





